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EDITORIAL, © The I.M.F. and the Cuts, #3 


At the beginning of this yé@, the British Government, the management 
committee of British Capitalism, turned in their hour of need to 

the International Monetary Fund for.a loan of 3.9 billion dollars. 
The reasons for the use of the begging bowl yet again are not hard 
to find - unemployment at itmillion and rising, inflaticn currently 
at 193% per annum; the pound falling in value on the international 
money market andthe never ending balance of payments defecit. The 
loan, when it was. finally agreed to, was immediately portrayed as 

a fresh start, as the basis for a new boom. The reality, however 

is somewhat different. 


GLOBAL CRISIS. 


The Crisis in Britain is only a small part of the global crisis of 
capitalism, Capitalism in the 20th Century is a world wide system, 
with every national. economy inextricably tied to the world market. 
Thus as capitalism moves inexorably into crisis once again, no 
nation can-escape the effects. The material basis for the crisis is 
to be found in the tendential. fall in the. rate of profit brought 
’ about by the rising organic composition of capital. As,the tendency 
for the rate of profit to fall becomes concrete, the mass of surplus 
value prodyced falls, first relatively and finally absolutely, 
‘eventually becoming too small to meet the needs of further accumulation. 
‘( a fuller explanation may be found in Revolutionary Perspectives 3 ) 


Although the crisis is global it isn't felt equally in all countries 
at the same time. Inevitably those countries which are already 
uncompetitive on the world market bear the brunt first. So when the 
present crisis first began to te felt in the late sixties it was 
nations like Spain, Portugal and Argentina which faltered.first.¢ By 
1975. the first. year since the last. war that WORLD. production 
figures had. falien, it was the turn of-the sick men of Europe .- 
Italy anc Britain — to start foundering. Given the interdependence 
of national OES Y however, the -cojlapse of a nation the size of 
either Britain o ftaly would be disasterous for the Western Bloc of 
capitalism. Thus the stconger capitals are forced to step in and 
shore up. the weaker in an effort to protect their international 
investments and also to’ prop up the world market on which each’ 
national capitsl ultimately depends. Hence the rus¢ of international 
capital in 1974, totalling over 5z billion dollars to a nearly 
bankrupt Italy. Today it is Britain's turn to be bailed out. 


Immediately the. loan became common knowledge the pound sterling 

rose sharply in: value on the foreign exchange markets. However the 
new found confidence of the future of British vapital must, 
inevitably,be short lived, This loan can in no way solve the problen 
of the chronic lack of surplus value for the British economy any 
more than it could do so for ANY. economy. The loan is’mereLy a short 
term measure by American Capital, under the guise of the I.M.F., to 
stabilise the international economic system while at the same time 
increasing its domination of British capital. In no way is the loan 
a "gift" as some optimistic bourgeois commentators have seemed to 


imply. One ef the main conditions of the loan is that it must be paid 
back WITH INTEREST, which, in effect, means that British capital has 
mortgaged any future profits it makes; something which, in the present 
Situation of decreasing profitability, is now a serous problem, For 
neither the British economy in particular nor the international 
economy in general has the prospect of an increase in profitability 
in front of it. The loan will merely slow down the collapse of 
British capital, not transform it into a booming economy, Eventually 

, once the loan’is spent propping up moribund British industry, the 
dangerows — for Capitalism — decl#ine will begin again, 


For the falling rate of profit is the Situation which faces capitalism 
globally - east and west. Thus British capitalism's ability to be 
bailed aut by the more (as yet) profitable economies in the western 
bloc is directly‘tied to THEIR profitability and, as such, is 
definitely limitea, Spending capital bailing out the weaklings instead 
of using it to fund further investment means the rate of "Slip" gets 

a little faster, 


tb internationally, the world bourgeoisie tries to stave off its 
crisis by propping each other up like a bunch of drunks, within each 
national capital a whole gamut of other "solutions" are bein; posed, 
The various leftist groups'in Britain, in particular, have emerged 

to further their own - equally capitalist - "solutions" to the crisis. 
These so-called solutions have ranged from nationalisation’ to varying 
forms of import controls, 


The ‘Second of these — import controls - are no way out of the crisis 
of falling profit levels. The introduction of any form of these wovwld 
merely lead. to tarriff barriers being raised in retaliation by all 
the other capitalist states in self-defence, and this British 

Cipital could not endure. Its ability to compete on the world narket, 
already pretty precarious, would onl: be reduecd further by such a 
measure.The demand for import controls is an attempt to divide the 
world working class by getting them to defend their own national 
capital in a global crisis against all others and’ in OppAsition to 
their interests as a world class, Similarly nationalisation offers 
no prospect. of a long-term solution +o the problem for it does not 
eradicate the ultimate cause nf the crigis the capitalist systen 
itself. Indeed in the short term it does the very opposite: it 

props the rotting corpse up. Nationalisation is, indeed, being 


> actively sought by certain sections of British capital; Benn ete... 


PRECISELY because they believe it will help SAVE British capitalism, 
The. leftists merely expose their objectively capitalist nature by 
proposing nationalisation as a cure-all. In the short term nation- 
‘a@lisation is merely the mechanism by which the state redistributes 
Surplus value from the still profitable sectors to the sectors 
whose organis composition has become so high that they can no 
longer generate sufficient Surplus value to continue production, 

but whose existence is vital to the existence of a capitalist 
economy, The long term effect is to increase the drain on the 
rapidly dwindling pool of surplus value, 


State ownership also makes it much easier for capitalism to attack 
the working class, For this is capitalism's REAL solution to ITS 
crisis, With power firmly vested in the hands of the capitalist 
‘state the forces of capitalism canbe used to increase the rate at 


--which the working class can be exploited and more surplus value 


extracted from them. We need only look at the eastern bloc to see 
how full blown state capitalism is merely another way of attacking 
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the proletariat with the whole repressive nachinery of the state 
including the unions..In the west, on the other hand, the use of 
Such capitalist organs as the unicns is less obvious: as yet, to 

the working class but their function both east and west is ultimately 
the same — the defence of capital. In the past few years workers 
throughout the world have begun to relearn a lesson first learned 

in 1914 when unions and labour parties internationally revealed 
their true nature by driving workers into the carnage of World War I 
in jefence of their national capitals, The lesson is that Unions 

and Social Democracy today everywhere defend not the workers but 
capitalism itself. Workers have shown their understandang of this 
recently in the mass strikes outside of and against the unions in 
Spain, ORENERS PeeEN ANA and Poland. 


CAPITAL'S ANSWER, | 


Immediately the only way that capitalism, and this applies to all 
countries: east and west, can attempt to tackle the crisis is by 
trying to extract more BURDES valne cut of the working class. To 
have any hope of surviving they must radically al+er the standard of 
living of the proletariat ie. making sure that less of the valne they 
produce is returned to them in the form of consumption goods, In 
Britain this attack has begun to assume a number of forms. eg 
Nationalisation and import controls. Another way is the geli= 
management illusion most recently rearing its head again in the 
“Bnllock Report - a scheme for offering "selected" workers seats 

on the boards of big industries in return for more "efficient" use 
of resources; read — harder work for less pay: in effect an attempt 
at the rationalisation of industry in the interests of the national 
capital, The workers are to be allowed to organise and oversee their 
own exploitation and to participate in the deepening of that 
exploitation, More directly attacks have been taking the time- 
honoured form of holding down wages below the rate of inflation - 

at present running at 193% per annum — and of government cuts aimed 
at reducing the services available to the working class, For 1977=7¢9 
cuts are projected at £1.3 billion and are estimated to be going to 
put 20,000 to 30,000 local government employees out of work, further 
increasing the pool of unemployed already at its highest since the 
last round of capitalist crisis came to an end after the Second 
World War, This increased competition for jobs makes it difficult 
for the working class to defend its standard of living. But can it 
expact to succeed in the period of the death crisis of capitalism? 
The leftist fronts of "Fight the Cuts" and the "Right to Work" 
campaigns offer no solutions to the attack of capital upon the 
working class. These campaigns divert the workers away from an 
understanding of the cause and depths of the crisis of decadent 
capitalism, In the depths of crisis the right to work is a right 
guaranteed only insofar as it is profitable for capital to exploit 
labour-power, Hence the cutback in unproductive sectors of 
government spending -— health service, education ete. Capital must 
cut back in these areas because they are funded from surplus- 

value producing labour-—power. As the chronic shortage of profit 
manifests itself and the bourgeoisie finds it cannot and will not 
restore expanded levels of social services, the immediate need is 

to increase the rate of exploitation which demands a cut—back in 

all unproductive sectors. To obscure this as the leftists do is to 
nystify the reality of capitalist relations and to lead the working 
class into self-defeating action. 


All this is only the immediate prospect for the working class. A 
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falling standard of living and increasing unemployment. But in the 
long term if the attack by capital on the proletariat succeeds the 
prospect is one of total and permane::t pauperisation leading to-:: 
Global War. Just as the crisis of the Thirties was finally "solved" 

by the mass starvation of the workers and a war which meant the 
physical mestruction of the means of production - machinery and of 
millions of workers, so-tno the present global crisis-can only be 
"solved" for the capitalists by war. War for profits. Global war is 
thus the inevitable end to Capitalism if it is allowed to run its 
"natural" course; for only *y'mass destruction can capitalism devaluate 
itself sufficiently to start a new round of accumulation. With the 
prospect of the next war being nuclear even that possibility is xemote, 


Only revolutionary action by the proletariat can prevent this. Only 
the workers, responding as &@ Global Class can destroy the capitalist 
mode of production and replace it with production organised. for use 
and ¢an ensuré that pauperisation and war is not the future that 
awaits mankind, 
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ai et APPEAL TO READERS 


The Communist Workers Organisation wishes to open a 
political dialogue with readers who find themselves 
in sympathy with our political standpoint. We also ° 
invite those who find themselves in Sympathy to take 
positive steps towards a proetical denonst=:tion of 
this, We have sections in Leeds, Tyneside, Clydeside, 
Edinburgh and Aberdeen and regularly distribute 
leaflets on issues of importance to the internitional 
Class struggle. (Further details from the group address 
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The Accumulation of 
Contradictions 


The Economic Consequences of Rosa Luxemburg 


THE HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


The revolutionary basis of Marxism rests on its ability to 
prove that capitalism is not only a crisis-ridden system, but that 
as a mode of production it also faces objective limits to its own 
self-expansion. On this rests the view that communism is not only 
desirable (the position of utopians, past and present) but an 
absolute necessity. In the era of decadent capitalism,(1) in. this 
century, this necessity has become increasingly urgent, as the 
method by which capitalism today resolves its crises through the 
physical destruction of value (i.e. through war), threatens to 
extinguish humanity itself. | | 


One writer who had the merit of realising the need for an objec- 
tive understanding of the limitations of capitalism was Rosa 
Luxemburg. Her whole life was devoted to a struggle against 
utopian and reformist elements in the German Social Democratic 
Party and she was among the first, if not the first, to. realise 
that the era of national liberation struggles had definitely 
closed. Ina polemic of 1896 she concluded that Polish capitalism 
was inextricably linked by "chains of gold" to Russian capital and. 
that therefore Polish independence would not lead to a further 
development of capitalism. Thus revolutionaries had no further 
interest in supporting it, as Marx and Engels hed done (and indeed 
as Engels still did in the 1892 introduction to the Polish editio 
of the Communist Manifesto), nor hed they any interest in | 
Supporting "national liberation" in any state in the era of 
imperialism, as any new state would only be at the mercy of one of 
the imperialist powers. Because these states could not develop 
independently, capitalism had now ceased to be progressive and 
proletarian revolution was the only aim of all revolutionaries. 


It was Luxemburg,rather than Lenin, who represented revolutionary 
clarity on the national question during the post-war revolutionary 
wave. She condemned the nationalities policy of the Bolsheviks 
Which allowed the break-up of the old Russian empire on the basis 
of "national self-determination" as "nothing but hollow petty- 
bourgeois phraseology and humbug"(The Russian Revolution p.49) 
because it delivered Finland and the Ukraine over to German 
imperialism (which helped the weak local bourgeoisies to murder 
their respective proletariats). 


(1) See Revolutionary Perspectives 2 "The Economic Foundations 


of Capitalist Decadence" for a fuller explanation of this essential 
concept and a more positive statement of the CWO's position. 
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This revolutionary clarity’ on the national question (1) cannot be 
attributed to the economic theories which Luxemburg propounded in 
the latter part of her life. Guy Sabatier (2) in an article in 
Spartakus No.6) (November-December 1975) tries to tell us however, 
that the economic basis for Luxemburg's views are to be found in 
her major economic work, The Accumulation of Capital (1913). But 


even his own account of Luxemburg’ s political evolution shows that 


Nor can Sebatier argue that Luxemburg held those views on economics 
before that date but merely had aot got around to publishing them. 
tin Social Reform or Revolution, written in 1899, she. shows that 

she originally had a Marxist position on the understanding of the 
cause of capitalist crises. 


"Tt is the threat of the constant fall in the rate of 

profit, resulting not from the contradiction between 
production and exchange, out from the growth of the 
productivity of labour itself ... (which) has the 

extremely dangerous tendency of rendering impossible 

any enterprise for small and middle-sized capitals. It 

thus limits the new formation and therefore extension of 
placements of capital." ( 4uoted in Looker selected Political 


Writings of Rosa Luxemburg) (3) 


Luxemburg's theory that capitalist collapse was caused, not by the 
rising organic composition of capital, but by tne saturation of 
markets emerged as a response to the situation in German Social 
Democracy at the turn of the century. 


Marx had always argued that the central law of capitalist develop- 
ment was the falling rate of profit. 
"This is in every respect the most important law of modern 
political economy, and the most essential for understanding 
the most difficult relations. It is the most important 
law from the scientific standpoint ... hence it is evident 
that the msterial productive power already present, already 
worked out, existing in the form of fixed capital ....that 
the productive forces brought about by the historical 
development of capitalism itself, when it reaches a certain 
point, suspend the self-realisation of capital, instead of 
positing it." (Grundrisse p.748-9) 


But by use.of empirical arguments Bernstein and the otner 
revisionists pointed out that capitalism did not appear closer to 


(1) On the national question, see "Marxism and the Irish Question 
in Revolutionary Perspectives 2. | 

(2) Luminary of the French group Pour une Intervention Communiste 
(PIC) See below. | 

(3) And the other Luxemburgist group, the International Communist 
Current (ICC - British sibling, World Kevolution) believe that 
Luxemburg held her saturated markets views in Social Reform or 
Revolution. See their pamphlet ‘The Decadence of Capitalism. 


(. 


Gatastrophe but on the contrary, because of the success of-the- 
trade unions, was even passing on sone of the benefits of its 
"success" to the workers.(1) ‘he logic of this was continued 
reformism with the assumption that socialism would arrive through 
the gradual socialisation of the capitalist economy and political 
power would be obtained via the ballot box. From the very 
beginning Luxemburg was the most bitter (and coherent) opponent 

of the revisionists. ‘\gainst their Kantian idealism she retorted: 


"If one admits, with Bernstein, that capitalist development 

does not move in the direction of its own ruin, then 

socialism ceases to be OBJECYIVPLY NECESS\BY." (Social Reform 
or Revolution op.cit. p.60) a 


So far so good. Luxemburg fought valiantly for the revo lutionary 
core of Marxism at this juncture. However, for whatever reason, 
whether it was the empiricist arguments of the revisionists, or 
the work she herself was doing in the Party school of the 3SPD.on 
economics, Luxemburg abandoned the Marxist explanation(2) (though 
she never admitted this) of the capitalist breakdown theory. 

this did not mean that she abandoned the breakdown theory. On 
the contrary, she-looked for a better, nore powerful theory than 
that of Marx and which would match the reality of her time more 
clearly. This theory was finally revealed in the Accumulation of 
Capital. Here she positively abandoned value theory by asserting 
that the fall in the rate of profit could not be the cause of the 
Capitalist crisis.. 


"The increasing productivity of labour ensures that the 
means of production grow faster in bulk than in value, in 
other words means of production become cheaper ... This 
phenomenon, amongst others, checks the actual decline in 
the rate of profit and modifics it to a meve tendency, 
though our example shows thet the decline of the rate of 
profit would not only be retarded but rether completely 
arrested." (The Accumulation of Capital pp. 337-8) 


(1) Not understanding how Marx himself had said the tendency would 
act. 
"We have thus seen in a general way that the same influences 
Which produce a tendency in the general rate of profit to 
fall, also call forth countereffects, which h-mper, retard, 
and partly paralyse this f.ll. The latter do not do away 
with the law, but impair the effect. Otherwise, it would not 
be the fall of the general rate of profit, but rather its 
relative slowness,.-that would be incomprehensible. Thus the 
law acts only as a tendency. And it is only under certain 
circumstances and only after long periods that its effects 
become strikingly pronounced. (Capital Vol.TIi p.239) 
(2) She excused this by maintaining that Volume IT of Capital was 
only a series of rough notes put together by Engels (See pp.168-9 
of The Accumulation of Capital). hit she never asks is why the 
ailing Marx felt it necessary to press on with the rough notes for 
Volume III (which deals with the falling rate of profit) whilst 
leaving incomplete the volume devotcd to the circulation of comnod- 
ities. 


a. 


And again, in the Anti-critique (a reply to the critics of 
The Accumulation of Capital) she equates the validity of Marxist 
economics with the extinction of natural life. 


"Or else we are left with the somewhat oblique comfort 
provided by a little "expert" from the Dresdener Volkzeitung 
who, after thoroughly destroying my book, explains that 
capitalism will eventually collapse because of the falling 
rate of profit.... However, what may be this comfort is 
unfortunately dispelled by a single sentence by Marx, namely 
the statement that "large capitals will compensate for the 
fall in the rate of profit by mass production.” Thus there 
is still some time to pass before capitalism collapses 
because of the falling rate of profit, roushly until the sun 
burns out." (ibid pp. 75-77) 


If Luxemburg's economic understanding had been as good as her 
polemical talent she would never have written the above; nor, for 
that matter could she have written her book in the first place. 

It is more a commentary on the victory of revisionism in German 
Social Democracy that only a “little expert" stands up for Marxism 
but it shows that Luxemburg and most of her critics were agreed on 
one thing - Marxist economics were finished! 


To begin with Marx cited many ways in which the fall in the rate of 
profit could be counter-acted, including the increased intensity of 
exploitation, depression of wages below the value of labour power, 
relative over-population and foreign trade, (Seé Capital Vol. III, 
Ch.XIV) but he is quite clear that they do not halt the fall in the 
rate of profit. On the contrary, tney help to explain why"this 
fall is not greater and more rapid" (Vol.III, p.232) Second, 
increased productivity (not cited by Marx as a counter-acting 
influence) is also a fuzther condition of the fall in the rate of 
profit. 


"The rate of profit does not fall because labour becomes 
less productive, but because it becomes more productive. 
Both the rise in the rate of surplus value and the fall in 
the rate of profit are but specific forms through which 
the growing productivity of labour are expressed under 
capitalism. (Capital Vol. III p.20) 


Luxemburg's basic error here is only part of her greater failure 
to fully understand the significance of the rising organic comp- 
osition, and by implication, vilue theory itself. lHowever, this 
can be best illustrated by turning to her actual theory. 


Luxemburg's basic argument in The Accumulation of Capital was, 

that in a world composed only of capitalists and Wage workers 

(the world posited by Marx in Capital), the finite limits to the 
consumption of the capitalists (physically) and the proletariat 
(cue to its restricted purchasing power) would clash with the 
unlimited capacity of eapitalism to expand production. Capitalist 
expansion had hitherto been possible only because huge areas of the 
world had been given over to pre-capitalist modes of production 
which had served as markets to realise that part of the surplus 
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value destined for further capitalisation. According to Luxemburg, 
when all these pre-capitalist areas have been integrated into 
capitalism so that the market for capital expansion is saturated, 
overproduction is thus the order of the day. The permanent 
capitalist crisis has arrived. Since she considered this situation 
had been largely brought about by 1913 she was thus able to offer 

4 logically deducibie explanation of inperialisia - the struggle 

for markets between the Great Powers. 


NIT | a Mess DST roo CAG “EAP Dearie LOD DATTA \T 
MARX 4ND THE “PROBKLEM' OF LXPANDED KEPPRODUCTION 


Taking Luxemburg's argument in its various stages, she vegins oy 
pointing to what she sees as Marx's failure to solve the “orodlen" 
of reproduction. In Volume IT of Capital Marx sought to show that 
expanded reproduction (i.e. accumulation) of capital was possible 
in a world compcsed solely of cavitalists and workers. In Volume 
I he laid out this framework’ 


"If we are to examine our topic in its integrity, without 

disturbances by subsidiary circumstances, we must, for the 

once, treat the whole world as one nation, must assume that 

capitalist proauction is everywhere established and has got 

possession of all branches of industry.” (Capital Vol.I p.638 
‘Quoted in The Accumulation of Capital p.136 and 331 in a 
Slightly different. translation. 


and in Volume i: he turned to the process of circulation of 
commodities within this capitalist world. Tor the sake of clarity 
we Will briefly outline the arguuents of both volumes here. 


Marx did not discover the law of value out of thin air but rather 
built on the work of earlier writers like Smith and Ricardo, who . 
by virtue of their commitment to the continued existence of 
capitalism, were unable to follow the logic of their own analysis 
to its ultimete conclusion. 


The rise of « new wealthy, dynamic society in (principally) 18th 
Century britain led to an inquiry conducted by the cducated 
representatives of the aew class into the origin of wealth in 
general. They not only wanted to know how wealth came to be 
Greated but why a certain quantity of one commodity cost more or 
Less than the same quantity of another commodity. Adam 3mith was 
the first to realise that (for example) the mere poscession of 
underground coal was not the possession of wealth until someone 
had brought that coal to a point where it could be used. 
nimilarly, the possession of the most fertile field was worth 
nothing until someone had worked on it. Labour was thus seen to 
be the source of all value. The difference in value between a 
ton of coal and a ton of bread is the difference between the amount 
of labour time which it takes on iveraze to produce the two 
different commodities. This in its simplest forma, is the basis 
of the lavour theory of value. 


Like coal or bread, labour power is itself a commodity. It has to 
b> sold by the propertyless (i.e. the proletariat) to the owners 
of the means of production (such as factories, farms, mines, etc.). 
However, according to the labour theory of value, the value of a 
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commodity is fixed by the amount of labour that is, on average, 
necessary for its production; so what is the value of labour power 
itself? The answer is the same as for all other commodities. It 
is fixed by the amount of time the worker has to work in order to 
provide himself with the necessities of life. (See Capital Vol.l 
pp.230 and 563). 


This is the key to understanding the meaning ot exploitation. 
Under capitalism the capitalist is thus able to buy the worker's 
labour power at its value but the worker produces far more 
commodities than the equivalent of the value of his labour. He 
thus produces surplus labour, which, in the shape of the commod- 
ities created by this labour, means surplus value for the . 
capitalist. This surplus value is the source of the capitalist's 
profit. 


The law of value poses its own problems for the capitalist system 
when we look at accumulation. Taking the whole world as a single 
capitalist, each cycle of accumulation has to involve the same 
elements. These are: machines and raw materials (Marx called this 
constant capital or c), labourers, to whom the capitalist pays 

the price of their labour power in the form of wages (Marx called 
this variable capital or v); and the final outcome of the process 
is a product incorporating a value greater than the sum of the 
original components (because labour has been expended). This is 
the surplus value, or s. Thus our total product contains elements 
of all three and its formula is therefore: «© + v+s 


Obviously, from the point of view of the capitalist system as a 
whole, the capitalists should try to keep v_ as high as possible in 
relstion to c because men can create new value but machines cannot. 
But in the real world of cspitelist competition this makes less 
sense to the individual capitelist who is only interested in 
making 2 greater profit than his rivals. To do this he tust be 
constantly on the look-out for labour-saving devices, enabling 

him to produce more commodities at less cost and thus increasing 
the productivity of labour. In value terms, ie must use most of 
his surplus to expand his constant capital (c). ‘Thus we find that 
the organic composition of capital (the ratio *:v) rises. But as 
labour is the source of all value the reduction in v (in relation 
to c) leads to a reduction in s in relation to c + v, thus s/c+v 
(the rate of profit) has a logical tendency to fall. This is the 
central: contradiction of capitalisw. It must expand or die, but 
each new expansion makes death more certain. 


However, this has already taken us beyond Volume I and into Volume 
III of Capital. In Volume II, the volume concerned with the 
"circulation of commodities", Marx divided total production 

(c + v + 8s) into its two branches; Department I (production of 
means of production) and Department II (production of means of 
consumption). Obviously this distinction can be blurred (e.g. 
bricks for factories are in Department I whilst bricks for houses 
are in Department II), but a further, and more fundamental relation 
exists in terms of the expansion of production. The total annual 
product of society can be summarised in diagrammatic form in the 
following fashion. 


Abe 


Department I lc + Iv + Is 


= total social product 
Department If ile + IIlv + Tis 


If we examine the relationship between the two departments it is 
clear that in order for the cycle of production to begir anew 
there must be some exchange of commodities between the two depart- 
ments. The machinery or machine tools produced in Ic can be 
redistributed in the same department, but workers cannot be paid 
with the means of production represented by Iv + Is. Similarly, 
the constant capital in Department II (IIc) cannot remain in the 
form of consumer goods if it is to set in motion a new cycle of 
reproduction in Department II. On the other hand, the variable 
capital and surplus value (IIv + IIs) can be consumed by the 
workers and capitalists in that Department. From this it can be 
seen that the key to reproduction on this level is the exchange of 
the constant capital of Department II (in the form of consumer 
goods) for the variable capital and surplus value of Department I 
(in the form of machine tools). In other words the condition of 
equilibrium under conditions of simple reproduction (i.e. where 
there is a replacement of the tot21 social product but aot an 
extension) is that: 

LY # Is: £16 
But this is simply a heuristic device used by Marx to explain the 
workings of the capitalist economy. In real life all capital 
accumulation takes place under conditions of expanded reproduction 
(i.e. where there is an increrse in the totsl social product). 
Nevertheless, 2s Marx maintained,the argument still holds good so 
long as the correct proportion: lity between the increased 
production of both departments is maintained. 


"In production on the bisis of increasing capital, I (v+s) 
must be equel to Iic plus thet portion of the surplus product 
which is re-incorporsted as capital, plus the additional 
portion of constant capital required for the expansion of 
the production in II; and the minimum of this expansion is 
that without which real accumulation, i.e. real expansion 
of production in I itself, is unfeasible." 

(Capital Vol. IT p.521) 


Here Luxemburg takes issue with Marx. Marx was trying, at this 
point, to simply show how accumulation was possible. He did not 
say that there would not be crises caused by a temporary disprop- 
ortionality between departments («.g. such as in the development 
of new lines of production or agricultural crises such as harvest 
failures) but he did show that the central contradiction of the 
capitalist mode-of production, its historical contradiction, could 
not be found in its process of circulation. Luxembure could not 
agree to this because she did not accept that part of Marx's 
analysis where he said the conatrmdictions of capital did occur - 
in the production process. Because she could not accept the 
tendency for the rate of profit to fall as the motive for 
capitalist crisis she had to go on to found a new breakdown theory. 
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"There can be no doubt that under capitalist conditions 
Department Ii is dependent on Department I in so far as 
accumulation is determined by the additional means of 
production. Conversely the accumulation in Department I 
depends on a corresponding quantity of additional 
consumer goods being available for its additional labour 
power. It does not follow, however, that go long as both 
these conditions are ooserved, accumulation in voth depart- 
ments is bounc, as Marx's diagrams make it appear, to go 
on automatica lly year after year. The conditions of 
accumulation we have enumerated are no more than those 
without which there can be no accumulation." 

(Ihe Accumulation of Capital p.131) 


Necdless to say, Luxemburg went on to try to undermine these 
diagrams - an attempt, which had it succeeded would simply have 
proved that accumulation was theoretically ‘impossible. 


~ 


She proceeded to take several steps away from Marxism: by asking: 


for whom does expanded reproduction take plece? 


"iho, then realises the permanently increasing surplus 
value? The diagram answers; the capitalists themselves 

and they »lone - and what co they do with this incressing 
surplus value? - the dicgram replies: They use it for ever 
greater expansion of tneir production. These capitalists 
ore thus fanatic-l supporters of 2n expansion of production 
for production's sake." (ibid pp.334-5) 


Why should be such 2 mystery to a self-proclained jiarxist we 
Cannot see. First, Marx (2nd not just Tugan-Baranowsky sas 
Luxemburg would have us believe) did actually agree with the 
above statement which Luxemburg mde sarcastically. 


"The industrial capitalist ... as personified capital he 
produces for the sake of production; he wants to 
accumulate wealth for the sake of the accumulation of 
wealth." 


(Theories of Surplus Value Volume I p.282) 


But this is not all. Luxembury herself was well aware of the 
"goad" (Marx) of competition in driving on the capitalists to 
further accumulation. 


"Capitalist methods of production do more than awaken in 

the capitalist this thirst for surplus value whereby he 

is impelled to ceaseless expansion of reproduction. 

Expansion becomes in truth 2 coercive law ... Thus as soon 

as 2 few capitalist enterprises have been enlarged, 

competition itself forces 311 others to expend likewise." 
(The 4ccumulation of Capital p.2.0) 


But this insight into competition by Luxemburg seems like an 
afterthought rather than an essentisl element of the nature of 
capitalist relations of production. After ell she has already 
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discounted the law which is the notor force of capitalist conp- 
etition. .hat forces capitalists to constantly revolutionise the 
means of production ‘when each development further strangles the 
source of capital renewal’ 


"...- a fall in the rate of profit calls forth a conpetitive 
struggle among capitalists and not vice-versa." 
(Capital Vol. TIT p.256) 


Thus, in chapter twenty-five of ihe Accumulation of Capital she 
adopts such an aggregative approach in her discussion of the 
relations between Department I and Department If and so overlooks 
the factor of competition that she makes some totally incorrect 
assumptions. She assumes thet surplus value cannot be realised 
by capitalists within the same department. But in fact there is 
no reason why this cannot 
happen. For example, a 
capitalist voroduc?ng food 
realises surplus value if 
a proletarian from a 
textile factory buys his 
products. Further,’ her 
denial of the movement of 
capital between depart- a. 
ments and her failure to Ty Pas 
understand the nature of iq 
capitalist competition is 
a total denial of Marxism. 
For if, sas Marx argued, 
the rate of profit tends 
to be ecualised through- 
out the capitalist 

economy by competition, 
how can this occur in a 
system where there is 
neither competition nor 
the movement of capital 
between departments? (1) 
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The method by which Marxist economic enquiry is carried out is by 
making valid abstractions from capitalist reality, but Luxenburg's 
abstraction is invalid as it fails to take into account the 
essential nature of the world she is supposed to be describing. 
This is because Luxemburg's method is not Marxism. she gives 
notice of this when she says that "desire" to accumulate is not 
enough, there also has to be an increase in “effective demand" 
(See page 131 of The iccumulation of Capital) for commodities. 
"Desire" is a strange enough piece of subjectivism for a Marxist 


(1) Luxemburg quite often psys lip. service to ‘gam's basic post- 
ulates and then proceeds to ignore them in practice. Not only on 
the auestion of competition (The *ccumulation of Capital p40) but 
also on the auestion of the equvlisation of tne rte of profit. On 
pege 79 of the above she »cknowlcdges its significsnace but on p. 340 
she denies its possibility. 
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but the search for “effective demand" puts Luxemburg in a new camp 
- that of the Keynesians. (1) 


"The flaw in Marx's analysis is, in our opinion, -the 
misguided foxrmulation as a mere question as to 'the sources 
of money’, whereas the real issue is the effective demand, 
the use made of goods, not the source of the money which is 
paid for them," 


(The Accumulation of Capital p.155) 


Luxemburg here is -misrepresentine Marx's views. He is not inter- 
ested in where the money comes from in order to realise surplus 
value but where the money comes from to exchange the total of 
commodity values, There is little excuse for Luxemburg here for 
Marx specifically states his aim. 


"The only assumption essentiol here, that in general there 
is money enough for the exchsnge of the various elements of 
the mass of the shnuel reproduction, is not affected in any 
wsy by the fect that a portion of the commodit y-va lue 
consists of surplus-value ... The question is therefore only; 
Where does the money come from to mke possible the exchange 
of this total of commodity velues? It is not at sll: where 
does the money come from in order to turn the surplus value 
into money?" 

(Capital Vol. II 0».477-8) 


The preceding quotation of Luxemburg's raises a nuaver of questions 
(apart from why Luxemburg misrepresented Marx) concerming her 
treatment of the money question. Marx, as we have shown, was 

merely asking where does the money material come fron, therefore 

his answer is simple enough. It comes from the capitalists of the 
gold industry. Luxemburg treats this with scorn because she herself 
has misunderstood the question as asking where the effective demand 
comes from. We will deal with Luxemburg's preoccupation in a 

moment but first let us examine more closely her views on money. 


She quotes with glee ilarx's words in Capital (Volume IZ p.494) that 
"Money itself is not an element of real reproduction." but she fails 
to understand the significance of the remark. Money in itself is 
not an element of reproduction because it neither creates new value 
nor is it used up in the production process. Money is merely a 
particular form which commodities take in the process of circulation. 
"The common whore of mankind" (Marx quoting Shakespeare in Capital 
Volume I p.113), it is "the vehicle not only of its octual maids 

but also of its ten-fold value, because it has turned over ten times 
a day, realised ten different coanodity velues." (Volume II p.49)). 


Luxemburg seems to think that for every incre-se in the commodity 
value there must be =n equal incresse in the money value. Yet 
Marx is quite specific thet at any given moment not all commodities 
produced will be transformed into the money form of capital. Thus 


(1) It is no accident that Joan Robinson, a Keynesian should find 
Luxemburg's theory"“of the greatest interest" or that Luxemburg's 

main defender in the 20's fal aentesa) should become a Keynesian in the 
LO" , 
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a limited amount of money (a tenth, in Marx's example above) can 
serve to circulate commodities far in excess of its value by the 
same money passing through many hands and exchanging itself for 
humerous commodities. It is the speed of circulation of a certain 
mass of commodities which deternines the mass of money required. 


"The velocity of circulation, hence the number of 
repetitions of the same function as eans of purchase 
and means of payment by the same pieces of money in a 
given term, the mass of simultaneous purchases and sales, 
or payments, the sum of the prices of the circulating 
commodities, and finally the balance of payments to be 
Settled in the same period, determine in either case the 
mass of circulating money, of currency. 

(Capitel Vol. III p..5) 


But Luxemburg erroneously attributes to Marx the vicw thet the 
"entire socisl surplus value" (See The ‘ecumulation of Copitel 
p.302) would have to be equrlled by the production of the gold 
diggers so she is able to present us with on absurd picture of a 
massive heep of gold being produced to equ-te itself to the surplus 
value in the hesp of commodities produced by the other brenches 

of production. Luxenburg's error is obvious. As Bukherin 
concluded: 


"The entire amount of surplus value which is repeatedly 
produced must never be identificd with the newly increased 
sums of money, since the process of realisation has no need 


of such a sum; equally the accuaulation of capital must 


never be confused with the accumulation of mone capital." . 
(Imperialism and the ‘ccumulation of Capital p.185 (1) 


Having exposed Luxemburg's inadequacies in this respect let us 
return to her Keynesian question of where the effective demand lies. 


Luxenburg's solution to this non-question is as bizarre as anything 
Written claiming the title of Marxism. She says that the increased 
consumption cannot be from the capitalists because accumulation 
proceeds because of their abstention from consuming the vast 
majority of the surplus value produced; and the increase cannot 

be provided by the workers, because, 


"From the capitalist point of view it is plainly absurd 
to produce more consumer goods mercly in order to maintain 
more workers." (op.cit. p.32) 


Actually it is not ebsurd for the capitalists to incre>se 
production out of desire for person-l gain. Though it is not the 
PURPOSE of accumulstion, end though their consunption decresses 
reletive to the increase in capit>1 v-lues, this consumption 
increases absolutely. icoually it is not *bsurd for the capitalist 
to expand veriable cspitel (i.e. the working class) vecause 


(1) This is the best critique of Luxemburg's economics known to US, 


despite the wretched conclusion which is a non-sequitur to the text. 
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accumulation could not proceed without it (unless all realisable 
surplus value was turned into constant Capital - plainly an 
absurdity in itself). In reality capitalists man the additional 
capital by employing additional workers who also produce an 
additional demand. 


But to follow Luxemburg's logic to the end, she finally reveals 
to us who the "real" buyers are. She tells us that both a 
realisation of the surplus value and accumulation are impossible 
in a purely capitalist society and that we must look outside the 
capitalist relation to pre-capitalist societies or pre-capitalist 
enclaves (like the peasantry). How these pre-capitalist areas 
can realise in money terms the surplus value produced by the 
capitalist Luxemburg circumnspectly mansges to avoid telling us. 
Her book is full of truisms concerning how these pre-cepitalist 
areas first have.»..commodity economy forced upon them (thet is if 
they did not have one slresdy) and then a capitalist commodity 
relationship. But at the point when they play a role in the 
capitalist world merket they themselves hove become capitalist. 
It is not pre-capitalist tribesmen with cowrie shells or a sub- 
sistence peasantry that can solve the auestion of where does the 
money come from to realise surplus value; for what money do they 
have? (1) The commodity is still in the form of goods and so the 
C-M metamorphosis is not complete. Luxenmburg's solution to her 
own question is thus no solution at all. 


UNDERCONSUMPTION AID THE LAW OF VALUE 


Hitherto we have only hinted at the fundamental error in 
Luxemburg's method as we have been attempting to criticise her 
argument. The remaining four sections of this article will be 
an attempt to spell out the consequences of non-adherence to the 
the law of value. 


To begin with Luxemburg regarded herself as putting forward a 
reasonably orthodox Marxist view (despite her obvious failure to 
accept the premises of Volume II of Capital). After all Marx had 
made statements which, when taken in isolation, would appear to 
reveal him as an underconsumptionist. For example, in the 
Communist Manifesto he talks of a crisis of a new type. 


"In these crises there breaks out an epidemic that in all 
earlier epochs would have seemed an absurdity - the epidemic 
of over-production." (page 28) 


\nd again in Volume III of Capital, 


"The last cause of 411 resl crises always remains the 
poverty snd restricted consumption of the masses as 
compared to the tendency of capitalist production to 
develop the productive forces in such 9 way, that only 
the absolute power of consumption of the entire society 
would be their limit." 


(1) She seems aware of this contradiction (see p.368 op.cit) but 


never attempts to solve it. 
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But these remarks (and others in similar vein) have to be placed 
in their true context of the capitalist relation of production. 


"There are not too many necessities of life produced, in 
proportion to the existing population. Quite the reverse. 
Too little is produced to decently and humanely satisfy the 
wants of the great mass." 

(Volume III p.257) 


Capitalism is not interested in necessaries of life per se, bet In 
the maximisation of profit. 


"On the other hand, too many means of labour and necessities 
of life are produced at times to vermit of their serving as 
means for the exploitation of 1l-bourers st 9 certain rate of 
profit.” (ibid p.258) 


Profit, the rate of profit, ond hence the lew of velue thus assert 
the restrictions of c»pitolist development. There are not too 

few lsbourers or too many productive forces in the world but there 
are too few productive labourers to create the necessary mess of 
profit needed to offset the decline in the rate of profit; and 
there are too many-productive forces to be able to sell commodities 
profitably. The rise in the organic composition, the diminution 
of v in relation to c is the clearest expression of this relation. 
As Marx said when discussing the creation of the world market: 


"The stupendous productivity developing under the 
capitalist mode of production relative to population, and 
the increase, if not in the same proportion, of capital 
values (not just their material substance), contradict 
the basis, which constantly narrows in relation to the 
expanding wealth ... hence the crises." 

(ibid p.266- our emphasis) 


Clearly this has little to do with Luxemburg's theory as she was 
looking outside the capital-labour relationship, beyond the 
realms where the law of value rules Supreme, in order to find her 
saturated markets, her failure of the consumer. 


To look at this empirically, Luxemburg clearly regarded the world 
market as saturated in 1914 because those vre-capitalist areas 
which were left were too smell for world capital. This wes in 
fact the basis for her explanation of imperialisa. 


"Its ultimate aim, that is to say, is to establish the 
exclusive and universal domination of capitalist prod- 
uction in all countries 9nd for 211 branches of industry ... 
For capitel the standstill of accumulation means that the 
development of the productive forces is arrested and the 
collapse of capitalism follows inevitably, as an objective 
historical necessity. This is the reason fox the contra- 
dictory behaviour of capitalism in the final stage of its 
historical career: imperialism." LOpeOLb. Bek Z) 


But in 1913 the whole of India, China and huge areas of the rest 
of the globe were still largely pre-capitalist (i.e. in Luxenburg's 
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terms they were outside the wage-labour - capital. relationship 
though we would say that they were formally dominated by capital) 
and even today over half the world's population is not contained 
Within the wage-labour relation. How then can Luxemburg 's theory 
explain the growth of capitalism sfter 1918 or after 192.5? Only 
by saying that markets were not saturated in 1914 and therefore 
that capitalism is not yet decadent. Pannekoek, when he became a 
Luxemburgist took the view to its logical conclusion by arguing 
in the 1940s that the revolution was, =s yet, still some tine 
away oecause there were still too many areas outside capitalisn. 


"The hundreds of millions crowding the fertile plains of 
China and India once drawn within the confines of 

. Capitalism, its chief work is accomplished ... Then its 
further expansion is checked ... then the mutual fight of 
capitalists for world domination becomes fiercer, with 
new world wars impending.” (iworkers' Councils p.93) 


"Saturated markets" is thus a rather unconvincing explanation for 
the reality of capitalist decadence. With this view markets 
appear saturated (as in 1912.) but then they are not (as in VRS 
This is hardly a materialist analysis and it is clear that whilst 
a theory which is as concrete to grasp as Luxemburg's could be 
useful polemically (if it was not so contradictory), it obviously 
cannot explain the real movement of capital. A value analysis 
can explain why accumulation can be arrested, and why, after a 
crisis; it can then proceed. Each crisis leads to a devaluation 
of constant capital, thus raising the rate of profit and allowing 
the cycle of reconstruction =. boom - Slump - war to be repeated 
once again. (1) | 


IMPERIALISM 


Luxemburg's theory of imperialism will be dealt with more fully in 
a text to be published later this vear on imperi>lism in general. 
Here we will confine ourselves to a brief summary of the main 
points. . 


First, her rationale for imperialism based on “saturated markets" 
is extremely weak and inadequate. If, as Luxeuburg admitted (See, 
for example p.358 of The Accumulation of Capital) the capitalist 
metropoles still contained pre-capitalist enclaves (e.g. serfs, 
peasants) why does capitalism have to expand overseas and away 
from the capitalist metropoles from the very beginning of its 
existence? Why doesn't it first bring all the areas closest at 
hand within the capital - wage-labour relationship if it merely 
seeks for new markets? The explanation is to be found, not in the 
need for new markets but in the search for essential raw materials 
and the maximisation of profit. Second, Luxemburg's theory implies 
that. imperialism is a permanent characteristic of capitalism. As 
capitalism, for Luxemburg, has always sought to extend the market 
in-order to accumulate, her theory cannot distinguish between the 
original expansion of trade and money economies at the dawn of 


(1) See "The Economic Foundations of Capitalist Decadence" in 


Revolutionary Perspectives 2 for a fuller explanation. 
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capitalism in Hurope and its later imperialist expansion. In her 
view Portugal and Castile must have been the most advanced capit- 
alist powers in 1620. Mercentile ctpital was necessary for the 
Original accumulation of capitel but this is a cualitstively 
different phenomenon from the canitalist drive to accumulate once 
it is established as the dominant mode of production. But for 
Luxemburg, 


"Trade capitalism and wercantilism, industrial capitalism 
and liberalism, finance cavital and imperialism ~ all these 
phases of capitalist developaent disappear or dissolve into 
capitalism as such." (Bukharin op.cit. p.253) 


Third, on an empirical level, whilst it is difficult to see how 
colonial plunder of the 17th and 18th centuries and the 
increasing volume of trade between developing European capital and 
the colonies (largely luxury goods or slave traffic) can be the 
result of overproduction, the evidence for "saturated markets" as 
the rationale for late 19th century inperialism is equally weak. 
Luxemburg claimed that "Internal capitalist trade can at best 
realise only certain quantities of value contained in the social 
product" (op.cit. p.366) yet the following table clearly shows 
that at the time -she was writing the vast majority of capitalist 
trade was with other capitalist countries. 


TABLE OF EXPORTS 1900-10s (%) 


to: Europe Aus/NZ/Canada Usa 
Britain eb, 1 nea. 
USA 70 tS - 
France 60 _ ee 
Germany 1.5 - Hath. 
Japan 20) - 40 
Russia(1913) oS - na. 


(Source: barrat}Brown The Hconomics of Imperialism pp.158 & 190) 


Furtherm in the chapters in which Luxemburg seeks (we presume) to 
validate her theory by historical examples (see Chapters 27-30) 

she gives us plenty of moral outiage but no proof of the value of 
the areas mentioned as markets. Indeed, on pages 412-3 imperialism 
ln South Africa is after "labour power’, "diamonds" and “gold". 


Finally, Luxemburg's theory of imperialism falls down on the money 
question. Having apparently realised in Chapter 30 that pre- 
capitalist tribesmen and peasants do not have any money to realise 
the surplus value contained in the commodities looking for real- 
isation, she decides to let tie capitalist first give it to them 
in the form of international loans (see The iccunulation of Capital 
p-p 427-9). She says that these loans are repaid either by 
taxation or, as in the case of the Suez Canal, by forced labour. 
But this is no solution. First, where do pre-capitalist elements 
get money to pay taxes and second, how does forced labour create a 
market? Nor are we told of any previous sale of commodity values 
by the pre-capitalist elements to the international capitalist. 
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According to Luxemburg therefore, capitalism is buying its own 
surplus value with its own money, or more pointedly, it is simply 
giving away commodities to extend an ideal mode of production. If 
capitalism was as generous aS tnis view makes out it would seem to 
be a mystery why it has not ‘succeeded in developing the world 
through intemational loans. 


Only the law of value can explain why capitalisa is today in its 
death throes and yet it has failed to develop the vast majority of 
the globe. Why aren't these areas furnishing a pre-capitalist 
market? The answer to this lies in the arguments we have posed 
above. Capitalism is no longer interested in developing such areas 
because to do so would be unprofitable. 


"Capital stagnation cannot have physical causes, for the 

the existing material forces of production and labour power 
are not altered by the crisis. Nor can it find its cause in 
a material overproduction by the means of production, for in 
this respect the world is obviously undercapitalised; not 
enough means of production exist to satisfy even the minimal 
needs of the world's population. The turn from prosperity 
to depression can only be explained as a shift froma 
sufficient to an insufficient profitability of capital." 


(Mattick Marx and Keynes p./0) 


But Luxemburg was not interested in the shift in value relations; 
not only did she make the bulk of Marx's work anpecr irrelevant 
but she also made it quite clear that empiricism was enough for 
hex. 


"Whatever the theoretical aspects the accunulation of 

capital as an historical process depends in every respect 

upon non-capitalist strata and forms of organisation." 
(op.cit. p.366 Cur emphasis) 


Having already abandoned the law of value it now seems as though 
Luxemburg wants to abandon theory as well. It therefore comes as 
no surprise to learn that her inspiration was derived less from 
Marx than from the early nineteenth century economist Sismondi. 
Lenin's description of Sismondi's theory will have a familiar 
ring to Luxemburgists. 


"Sismondi asserted that as a result of the development of 
large-scale enterprise and wage labour in industry and 
agriculture, production inevitably outruns consumption and 
is faced with the insoluble task of finding consumers; that 
it cannot find consumers within the country because it 
converts the bulk of the population into day labourers, 
plain workers and creates unemployment, while the search for 
a foreign market becomes increasingly difficult owing to the 
entry of new capitalist countries into the world arena." 

(A Characterisation of Tconomic Romanticism p.7) 


Whilst she described him as having “the interests of the proletariat 
at heart", Lenin and Marx (as Luxemburg knew) were Unanimous in 
denouncing him as a “reactionary and Utopian" (Communist Manifesto 
p.81) | 


‘Si, 
STATE CAPITALISM 


The CO has written on a number of occasions on the tendency 
towards statification, which is the tendency of global capitalism 
in its decline as a social system, and which must be located 
within the trajectory of capitalist development itself.(1) We 
therefore do not intend to repeat all the points made in these 
articles. Rather we will look at the conpatibility of both Marx's 
theory and Luxemburg's theory to deal with a reality which neither 
of them lived to see. 


The Marxist explanation was put forward in evolutionary 
Perspectives 1 but stating the case bricfly, we see that an active 
state intervention in the economy is needed when the lack of 
surplus value becomes chronic; the mechanisms for the equalisation 
of the rate of profit throughout the capitalist economy go into 
disarray and the industries with the highest organic composition 
of capital (coal, steel, etc.) which are vital to the existence of 
the economy have a tendency to collapse, putting the whole 
capitalist economy in peril. In fact one could go as far as to 
say that the non-functioning of the sechanism for the equal- 
isation of the rate of profit is the main feature of decadent 
capitalism: 


"Totally incorrect too is the assertion that under our 

present economic system ... the law of value regulates the 
"proportions" of labour distributed among tue various branches 
of production. 

If this were true it would be incomprehensible why our 
light industries, which are the most profitable, are not 7 
being developed to the utmost, and why preference is given to 
our heavy industries which are often less profitable, and 
sometimes altogether unprofitable." 

(Economic, Problems of socialism in the Ussk, Stalin p.27) 


These economies, whether in the fully statified form of the East 

or the Keynesian form of the west,, are an attempt to solve the 
problems created by the law of value within value production itself. 
In no way is the commodity character of labour power altered and 
hence exploitation takes exactly the same form as it always has 

done under capitalism. 


Such a clear and cogent explanation of state capitalism is not 
possible on the basis of Luxemburg's theory, and it is not 
surprising that attempts by Luxemburg's heirs today to argue her 
case have been either feeble or non-existent. ie will look at 
these briefly below but first we will have another look at 


(1) See "Theories of State Capitalism" in R.P. 1; R.P. 2 pp.43-50; 
R.P. 7 will also contain an analysis of capital's crisis in 


Kastern Europe. 
\ . 
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Luxemburg's views. 


The central viewpoint that Luxemburg clings to is her view that all 
commodities must pass via the market before all the surplus value 
contained in them can be realised and accumulated. To quote an 
example, 


"This surplus value can be of no use to the capitalist 

so long as it remains hidden in the commodity fora of the 
product. Once that commodity has been produced, it must be 
realised, it must be converted into a fora of pur re. value, 
that is into money. (op.cit. p. 38) 


Once again Luxemburg reveals her confusion on the aature of money. 
It is not "pure value" but > special case of the commodity form, 
the universal commodity which effects the ex ‘change between all 
others; gold, and not super-tsakers operate as money for reasons 
of convenience, not because it is pure value. 


After this pure nonsense, Luxemburg's theory cannot cope with a 
system where the state functions as the ‘collective capitalist", 
and where exchange can teke plece vie equivalent values and 
without each commodity. passing through the C-M cycle or, as Marx 
would have said, presupposing the “ideal” existence of money. 

Thus in Russia, for example, though the product of Departuent Ii 
passes through the U-M cycle, the bulk of those of Departinent Zz 

do not, and the state delivers means of production in exchange 

for equivalent commodity output. If we deny tnat these are 
commodities, or that they contain surplus value realised and 
capitalised without assuming the money form, we are denying the 
commodity character of the bulk of production in Russia et. al. and 
thus are accepting the Stalinist view that state capitalism equals 
socialism. 


However, our Luxemburgists do-not base their understanding of the 
capitalist nature of Russia on any internal dynamic like the law 
of value, but on Luxemburg's view that: 


"Internal capitalist trade can at best realise only 

certain quantities of value contained jin the social 

product ... That part of the surplus vclue which is 

earmarked for capitalisation must be realised elsewhere." 
(Luxenburg op.cit. pp. 366-7) 


Thus, the U.3. publication of the Intcrnational Conmunist Current 
(ICC) claims that: 


",.. the impossibility of reslising the capitalisable 
portion of. surplus value within ones own borders 
compels the state cepitalist society to expand beyond 
its frontiers and seek outlets on the world market. 
(Internationalism 2 p.38) 


In the first place, as we argued at greater length in kevolutionary 
Perspectives 1 (pp13-14) the accumulation of capital in kussia 
between 1921 and 192.1 proceeded precisely within tiic closed systen 
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Which the Luxemburgists deny. In this period Russia's economy 
grew quicker than at any other time, yet foreign trade at this 
time amounted essentially to imports of manufacturing and agri- 
cultural machinery which was paid for by interest-bearing credits 
and the export of gold, jewels and art treasures. The export of 
goods of Department I and II viz the credit system was so tiny as 
to be negligible, yet accumulation proceeded.(1) 


In the second place, Luxemburgists could fall bck on the defence 
that Russia's rapid accumulation in this period was due to the 
large number of peasants within the country acting as en “extemal 
market" to Russian capitalism. But if they do this, then once 
again, they ore denying that state capitalism is the clesrest 
manifestation of decadent crpitalism, »nd ergo that capitalisia is 
not decadent even in 1939. If dec-dence, in the Luxemburgist 
schema comes about when all'pre-cepitalist markets" are exhausted 
on a global level then equelly this must hold true for every 
national capital, Russia included. Luxemburg's argument about 
"external" trade applies to global capital, but under decadence 
her argument must also apply to national capitals. Obviously, 
under ascendant capital, "pre-capitalist" outlets might have been 
found within the national capital (e.g. peasants, tribesmen) and 
accumulation in the Luxeuburgist sense could have proceeded 
intemally. But if "pre-capitalist" outlets for the individual 
units of global capital can still be found within their respective 
national capitals, clearly capitalism cannot be decadent. 
Therefore a corollary of decadence for the Luxemburgist must be 
that "internal" accumulation is now impossible for each national 
capital taken individually. Its historical occurrence would prove 
either a) the existence of "pre-capitalist" areas on a large scale 
and hence no decadence or b) the inadequacy of Luxemburgist 
economics. 


In reply to this we have heard nothing from either of the 
avowedly Luxemburgist groups, the ICC or FIC. ‘The former have 
attempted to disguise their theoretical nakedness by equating the 
growth of statification in the twentieth century with that of 
decadent societies in all epochs (See their pamphlet The Decadence 
of Capitalism p.8 and p.12.), so that in a thirty-three page 
pamphlet we sare not offered » single economic reason for the 
apperrance of this "striking acnifestoation".(2) The PIC ore far 
more honest in their Luxemburgism, but their barrenness on this 
question is shown in Jeune Taupe (Nos. 5 and 6) where in two 
articles on Conecon we are given lists of facts without any kind 
of theoretical fromework. Neither tendency has proved the 
intrinsic state capitalist neture of Russie et.al. on the basis of 


1) we Go not mean here primitive accumulation - kussia had already 
completed this stage and in 1914 was one of the leading capitalist 
states. 

(2) Though we are told on page 12 that state capitalism in "young 
capitalisms" today is caused by the internal contradictions of the 
system. Precisely what these intermal contradictions can be fora 
Luxemburgist we are never told. 
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Luxemburgist economics and their writings have been confined to 
Windy rhetoric. | 


WASTE PRODUCTION AND VALUE THEORY 


If there are those who have followed the argument so far but still 
cling to the illusion that Luxemburg somehow did hold to value 
theory, then the last. chapter of The Accumulation of Capital 
should dispel it. The chapter is entitled "Militarism as a 
Province of Accumulation". In it she says "we have again and 
again refused to consider the state and its organs as 

consumers" (page 45) This we would assume to be logical - of 

the total product it is obvious that the support of the state is 

a cost of production, its income deriving fron the pool of 

surplus value. However, though she refused to consider the workers 
as consumers before, she now says that taxation of v (the 

variable capital apportioned to the workers) provides extra 
surplus value for capitslisation. 


have come into being, no new market, that is to say 
for the surplus value that has become available, in 
which it could produce and realise new commodities. 
But when the monies concentrated in the exchequer by 
taxation are used for tne production of armaments the 
picture is changed," (Luxemburg, op.cit. p.456) 


Armaments production is thus for her a "third buyer", "it is a 
pre-eminent means for the realisation of surplus value; it is in 
itself a province of accumulation." (page 452) 


But what new value has Luxemburg suddenly discovered that she 
never saw before? The answer is that she has not discovered any 
at all. Luxemburg has mistaken revenue (in this case taxation) 
for the creation of new value. It is paid for by taxation (in 
that respect she is correct) but this must be taxation of the 
already existing surplus value of other industries. 


To illuminate this point we must understand what productive labour 
‘is. Productive labour, according to Marx, is that labour which 
produces surplus value for capital as a whole, is labour whose 
product can be incorporated in a new cycle of production, either 
as means of production (e.g. nachine tools) or as means of 
consumption (e.g. food, clothing) which maintain the working 
class. | 


"Tf? accumulation is to take plece, port of the surplus 
product must be transformed into capital. But short of 
a miracle only those things can be transformed into 
capital which are utilisable in the labour process (i.e. 
the means of production), and in addition such articles 
which are suitable for the maintenance of the worker (i.e. 
the means of subsistence). Consequently, part of the 
annual surplus labour must have been applied to the 
production of supplementary means of subsistence, over 
and above the quantity that was requisite for the 
replacement of the capital advanced. In a word, surplus 


value is only convertible into capital, because the 
surplus product whose value it is, already contains 
the material constituents of new capital.” 

(Capital Vol. I p.638) 


But whilst machine tools and food production already contain 

"the material constituents of new capital", what psrt can arms 
Dlay in the formation of new capital? They can neither be used to 
create new means of production nor can they be eaten by the 
proletariat. True, guns used for hunting food is a productive use 
of weapons but this is marginal to their production.(1) Thus the 
Marxist definition of waste production does not depend on a moral 
judgement but on the scientific measure of whether new value for 
total social cspital has been created. 


"Only bourgeois thick-headedness, which regards the 
capitalist forms of production as absolute foras, 
hence as natural, eternal forms of production, can 
confuse the question of what is productive labour from 
the standpoint of capital with the question of what is 
productive labour in general, and consequently fancy itself 
in everyWiseé in giving the answer that all labour which 
produces anything at all, which has any kind of result is 
ipso facto, productive labour." 

(Theories of Surplus Value ed. Burns,1951 p.178) 


This is not to deny that the individual arms fina, like Vickers, 
does not make a profit when it sells tank recovery vehicles to 
tran, but the payment from the Iranians comes fron the surplus 
value created by the Iranian working class. In this sense the 
Vickers production has not only not increased the surplus value 
at the disposal of capitalism but has even caused one section of 
World capital to squander surplus value on commodities which 
cannot re-enter the productive cycic. Luxemburg therefore, has 
found new value where there is none. 


Turning to our present-day defenders of Luxemburg, we would expect 
them to also hold to Rosa's view. ‘\/ith the PIC this is true. In 
their document “La crise du canitelisme et ses implications" 
(written for 1 meeting with the CVO October, 1975) they produce an 
exact replica of Luxemburg's arguaent, cleiming thot arus 
production is productive for capital. FPsradoxically, however, 
they state that this production which is supposed to be a way out 
for cepital "provokes a super-exploitation of the workforce" (via 
taxation) which will thus revolt against capital. ‘This non- 
sequitur is obviously stuck in to avoid the criticism that by 
seeing arms production as productive for capital, the PIC is 
preparing for an unlimited period of reformist activity. In 
practice the PIC's activities have depended on u voluntarist 
perspective which says that the working class will be (or 

should be!) so appalled by the consequences of expansion on the 
basis of militarism that they will seek to revolt in order to 


(1) And the cruckpot scheme to create harbours in Australia by the 
use of atom bombs has been shelved until a "clean" bomb can be 
found. 
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avoid a third world war. 


So much for the PIC, but what of the ICC? In their major work on 
decadence (cited above) we find that Luxemburg provided "the 
clearest statement about the fundamental origins of the decadence 
of capital to this day" (page 3). In fact, so clear do the ICC 
find her that she is quoted only once (in the introduction) and 
never referred to again. Indeed, the theoretical authority used 
is Fritz Sternberg, a Keynesian, whom the introduction apol- 
ogetically tells us was a supporter of the Labour Party. 
Stemberg is excused in the following terms: 


"But while a recognition of the decay of capitalism 
is absolutely necessary to any coumunist practise 
today, it alone is not enough." (page 6) 


To which we wholeheartedly agree - as we hope we have shown 

so far no explanation of capitalist decadence can be adequate 
unless it is based on value theory itself. And in the last 
analysis the ICC seems to agree, for when we reach the section on 
militarism, accumulation and productive and unproductive labour, 
we find a clear change of method. Gone is the half-hearted 
empiricism whose sole proof for capitalist decadence on the basis 
of"saturated markets" lies in quotations from eminent spokesmen 
of the bourgeoisie like Roosevelt, Hitler and Goering. In place 
of methods of pure empiricism we have an exeellent analysis, 
which not only returns to Marx (for the first and only time) but 
also proves that armaments a " apure loss for global capital" 
(p.25) and that arms production “is not a solution to crises" 
(p.30). Indeed, they provide an excellent case against 

Luxemburg herself. | 


"Tts role (i.e. arms production) as an economic 
stimulant has made certain analysts conclude that 
the development of the armaments industry was the 
result of the conscious decision on the port of 

the capitalists to create an artificiel outlet 
invented to fill the needs of an economy constantly 
threatened by suffocation dué to lack of markets." 

. (op.cit. p.30) 


The ICC do not tell us who these anzlysts are, nor do they admit 
that these positions, correct in themselves, sre totally opposed 
to the framework of Luxemburg. Instead we are given a dishonest, 
eclectic account which bases itself on shallow emp’ sicisn, 
abandoning it as soon as it becomes inadequate. 


We do not simply uphold the view that capitalist crises are the 
product of the tendency for the rate of profit to fall as against 
the altemative of saturated markets as posed by the Luxemburg- 
ists. Ina larger sense, we hold all manifestations of the real 
world can only be understood by an analysis of their relation to 
the production of value. : 


Our insistence on the necessity for an understanding of the law 
of value is no mere piece of arid scholasticism, nor is it simply 


a defence. of Marx's gyaven tablets (though we find then - 
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eminentiy“defensible, having a coherence based on the law of 
value). Rather, it is an essential pre-condition of communist 
politics. ihilst theories about saturated markets, or the 
capacity for resistance of the working class have a sreater 
immediate appeal, and are therefore superficially easier to 
comprehend, there can be no royal road to an understanding of 
capitalist contradictions. ‘This understanding is the only basis 
for our actions if we »re not to sink into voluntarism or 
despair. ‘/e nust first understand how the law of value operates 
before we can begin to destroy it. 


Note on Sources 


As the argunent is based on textual interpretation in many 
places these can be checked in the following editions. 


Luxemburg The Accumulation of Capital RKP 1963 
uy a ‘ . “ An Anticritique (including 


Bukharin's Imperialisa and the Accumulation of Capital) 


Monthly Review Press 1972 


: What _is Economics? Merlin 195). 
. The Russian Revolution Ann Arbor 1972 


Marx Grundrisse Pelican 1973 
" Capital Volume I Bveryman 1972 
ef u " If Lawrence and Wishart 1971 
iW " t Ti " " 1 1974, . 2 
" Theories of Surplus Value Volume J Lawrence and Wishart 1969 
Mattick P, Marx and Keynes Merlin Sart 
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Capitalism in Black Africa 


Sub-Saharan Africa has again become the scene of violent inter- 
imperialist rivalries, which echo the scramble for ifrica at 
the end of the last century. The focal point of the clash 
between the two major powers, the USA and Russia, has moved in 
the past few years from South-East Asia to the Middle-East, and 
now, for the moment, to "black" Africa, the most wretched area 
created by the decay of capitalism. This is a continent where 
the vast majority of the population live on less than £100 a 
year, and where endemic diseases like protein deficiency and 
Sleeping sickness reach epidemic proportions, ( estimated at 

an average of two infections per person in the continent!). 

Let us look at the economic "development" of the area, which 
has spawned such a sea of misery. 


TRIBAL SOCIETY IN AFRICA. 


The racist image of Africa before colonisation, is of. small 
groups of hunters and gatherers, living in the jungle, and 
generally cannibals. In fact, by about L,000 A.D., the vast 
majority of Africans lived in proto-states, or rather tribal 
federations, run by kings and religious and tax collecting 
elites. In these states, the domestication of animals, making 
of cloth and working of metals was generally practised, and 
although some exchange of comaoditics did exist, we are just- 
ified in saying that the socicties were nevertheless still in 
the stage of "primitive communism". - 


Private property in land did not exist; village headmen gave 
out to families what they needed to support them, and unculti- 
vated land returned to the tribe; forests and rivers belonged 
to the tribe and were used communally. ; 


" Not having many opportunities for turning to advantage sup- 
perfluous produce of their labour, the natives are con- 
tent with cultiveting as much ground only as is necess- 
ary for their own support." (1). 


was how Mungo Park describes the situation he found is West 
Africa as late as 1795. In the crafts as well as agriculture, 
production was mainly for consumption, to be exchanged or bar- 
tered with other tribe members for the means of subsistence. 


(I). Mungo Park Travels in the Interior of Africa (Everyman Edn.) 


p 215. Space forbids < fuller discussion of the issue of 
. . . . . . ” ! . . 
primitive communism. for an outline, see Engels' Origin 


of the family, Private Property and the State. 
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rheat little trode did exist, was in essentials like s:lt, not 
locally availible. The division of lsbour was very limited, 
for exemple men weaving while women did the Sploning. sut 
production was not for accumulation, it stopped when enough 
had been done to assure the necessitics of life. This was 
even the case with the use of slave lLibour. 


Slavery had existed in ifrica from the earliest times; as soon 
as agriculture is developed the killing (and occasional eating) 
of the captives of tribal War gives way to slavery, since it 
is now economical to put a captive to work. Though slivery 

is in this sense (both materially and morally) progressive, © . 
under primitive communism it is still only . minor ‘ppendage 
to the forces of production, 2nd not the cornerstone of then, 
1s for example in ancient Rome. The product of the slave in 
Africa did not become 2 commodity. 


For many centuries, European influence on \fricx wes much less 
important than that of the ‘imbs, filtcrine southwirds across 
the Sahara. Traders from britain, Portugal nd other countries 
crept along the ifrican coist from the lete 15th. century, but 
their min interest was in 2 sea-route to India. for centuries 
trade with \frica was limited to the exchange of fairly smill 
amounts of gold snd ivory for »lcohol 2nd werpons (the tride 
itself often rem-inins in the honds of notives). Penetration 
of the continent did not go more then > few miles inlend from 
the trading posts. The frctor which ch-nged this( ic., the ~ 
Sleve trade) shows thot once 2 world market exists, the evol- 
ution of specific modes of production cinnot be exvolsined in 
terms of any inner dynomic alone, but must 2lso be sought in 
terms of its (often enforced) relation to, and domination by, 
this world morket. 


The slave trade from 1frica to north and south America, which 
resulted ‘in the shipaent of at least 6,0G0,000 slaves in the 
18th century, resulted from the develooment cf cash crops in the 
\mcricas, such as sug2r, cotton and tobacco, for the expanding 
capitalist markets of Europe. Duc to the relative productivity 
of the soil in Africa, 1 surplus of slaves existcd above 

the needs of agriculture. Initially, tribal chicfs sold slaves 
to Luropean merchants on 2 casual basis in excnange for guns 
etc., but as the price for slives rose, the chiefs began to 
organize raids on neighbouring tribes te procure slaves, or even 
to enslave their own people, and orginize regular slave ciravans 
to the coast. Apart from in Portugese Angoli, hurope ins played 
little role in the slave trrde except as purchisers, ond even 
the slave trade led to little penetration of the interior of 
\frica before 1800. However, the ruination of Aine eritcs 
depopulation and hovoc caused by tribal woirfirc, tnd intemal 
corruption of the society by the slave trode, cnsured thit the 
eventual colonisation of \frica would be childs' ploy. (1) 


(1) For « brief outline of ‘fric- prior to colonis-tion, sce, 
R.Oliver ond J. Page A Short History of Africa (Penguin). 


0 
THE SCRAMBLE #OR AFRICA AND COLONTAL REGIMES. 


Prior to 1880, little of Africa had been colonised, and still 
little was known about the interior. Portugal held coastal reg- 
lons in Angola and Mozambique, Britain was pushing north from 
the Cape, and along with France, held trading eaclaves in 

west Africa. after the suppression of the slave trade, its 
place had been taken by the expansion of exports of précious 
metals, ivory, and by crops such as nuts, palm oil and cocoa 
grown by native peasants; but this was still very small in 
terms of value (less than the slave trade at its height), and 
involved only a tiny minority of the population. ‘hc maijority 
still lived-as they had in Park's time, in subsistence. 


The next few years saw Africa being carved up, with lightning 
Speed, by the capitalist powers, and the material brisis of this 
scramble must be sought in the eeneral urge to imperirlism at 
this time, which itsclf reflected problems of domestic capital 
accumulation. Briefly, the fall in the rate of profit in the 
"Great Depression" after 18735, lcd-to the urge to Export capital, 
seek chenp row materials and i-bour, *nd new markcts as countries 
reacted to fiercer competition by erecting tarriff b-rriers,. 
Imperislism is 2 mony. sided and general phenomenon, «nd the so- 
ealled "scramble for \frica" must be seen os 4 moment in the 
overall imperialist: competition between the capitelist powers. 


The scramble was undoubtedly motivated by -ims of* economic gain; 
in the bulk of cases these..oroved acagre or illusory ,..but to 
argus back from this that the motive was not economic, is 
faulty logic. (1). The scramble started in carnest with the 
British take over of Egypt to protcct the Suez Canal ( and to 
make sure Egypt paid its debts, which were in default) in 1882, 
this was followed by a German grab of a "place in the sun’, 

by annexation of Tanganyika, Kamerun and South—wost Africa. 
France proceeded to aquire the bulk of west africa, in the ill- 
usory hope of turning it into a "French india", while Portugal 
expanded its colonics and proceeded to turn thom into forced 
labour camps, producing cheap raw materials for thc domestic 
cconomy. ‘he belgian aquisition of the Congo was a prclude to 
its conversion by Leopold into - vst rubber plantation, where 
the tribesmen were forced to collect the valuable material, and 
subjected to horrible mutilations for refusal to comply. In the 
south of the continent, the dizzying British advance from the 
Cape was primarily motivated by the desire to seize the richest 
mineral belt in the world; the diamonds, gold and conper of 
southern Africa, opened up by iritish eapital. 


Despite the berlin Conference of 188, which hid tricd to reach 
a peaceful partition of \frica, the speedy scranblc produced 


- For an account of the “cconomics of pertition", see the 
excellent generel economic history of ‘frica. ‘frica 


and the World Economy by J.i. ifunro (1976) Ch.3 
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imperialist cl+shes, leading almost to war at times; the 
Fashoda incident between Britain and France in the oudan, 
rivalry between Britain and Gernany at the time of the Boer 
War, and the Moroccan crises in the years before the First 


World War. The '‘internel' 


apart from the 
4ulu and Ashanti 
‘wars’, there was 
little native res- 
istance. Incapable 
of uniting amongst 
themselves, and 
hopelessly at a dis- 
advantage militar- 
lly, they were 
powerless to resist 
the carve up. 


The colonisation 
was carried out in 
ignorance of Africa. 
The new ‘states! 
cut across tribal 
and economic reg- 
ions, and produced 
wierd geographical 
quirks, eg. the 
Caprivi strip and 
Katanga salient in 
south-west Africa. 
and the Congo, to 
ensure both Belgium 


colonisation was less troublesome; 
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and Germany of access to the copper belt of the Phodesias. 


Economically, the colonial domination of ifrica followed a 
fairly set pattern over the next half-century. ‘The initial 
expectations of \frica as a huge market were specdily dashed. 
The \frican colonies took well under lw of the exports of 
their parent countries up to World war One; pre-cepitalist 
areas cannot serve as 2 market for capitalist goods. (1). The 
expectations of unlimited. supplies of cheap labour alse proved 
disappointing; \fricans were unskilled and unwilling to engage 
in wage-labour. (Living in subsistence, they had no need to). 


Despite these facts, there was some economic integration of 
Africa into the world economy by 191. The division of \frica 
into a small sector producing cash crops for the capitalis 
heartlands, and a much larger sector living in a worsening con- 
dition of subsistence agriculture, (which his eventually to 

be supplemented by scéason2zl labour) is firmly established . 

in the period leading up to 191,. Over Africa, the best land was 
turned over to the production of crops like tobacco, coffee, 


(1) For an explanation of this point, sce the orevious article. 
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. and palm oil. Incidentally, not 211 of these were owned by 
white setilers, or internation2l compsnies; in west .frica es- 
pecislly, both the production and distribution of cash crops 
remained in the hands of African petty-bourgeois elements, who. 
only turned their produce over to international cipital at the 
ports of ifrica. | 


For the subsistence peasantry life continued much as before, | 
apart from the suppression of tribal warfare and polyezmy. ‘the 
colonial powers ruled through the chicfs to ensure submission, 
and a disguised fora of forced labour for public works helped 
Kecp administration costs low ; taxes were imposed on the peas- 
ants, which they had no money to pay, and comuwuted for labour 
services. is this sector contained the majority of Africans, it _ 
can be scen how little destruction of pre-capitalist Africa there 
had been by 1912. 


The limited cash crop production we have mentioned wos hardly the 
imperialisms' main interest in Africa at this period. ‘lthough 
capitalism was slow to invest in black Africi, thcore is no doubt 
as to where the bulk of investment went, . 


". Prof. H. Frankel in 1938 published figures for the cap- 
it2l so far invested in Africa south of the Sahara. Of 
the estimated total of £1,222,000,000, no less than 
£555,000,000 had been invested in south ‘fricn. A fur- 
ther £102,000,00C hed been invested in the Khodesies, 
and £14.5,000,000 in the Congo. In other words, two- 
thirds of Kuropean investment hed been in those count- 
ries whose economies were besed on mining." (1). : 


The flow of minerals from these enclaves of development had 
little effect on the \frican cconomy, since they employed so 
little labour, produced no commodity that could be sold locally, 
and were tied to the capitalist metropoles. 


Africa's interest, then, was as a source of mincrals, and toa 
lesser extent agricultural cash crops, for the imperialist powers 
who controlled it. ‘the impact of such needs on the cconomic 
condition of the mass of the population remained marginal; most 
carried on living as subsistence peasants, and cven as late as 
1930, there were only 60,000 Europeans living between the 

Sahara gnd the Limpopo. ‘4frica was very much an Liperialist 
Side-show, and profits extracted from it remained low for most 

of the colonial capitals, barring those which held the mining 
regions. ; 


With the onset of the economic crisis in 1929, the main colonial 
powers, France and britain made new efforts to exploit thcir 
possessions, by schemes of "colonial preference". ittempts were 
made to increase cash-cropping, investments were made on 'public 
works', and attempts to create "free-trade" arens within the 


(Ll). A Shert History of Africa Oliver and Fage, p222. 


respective Fapires occurred (eg. Britains Ottovwa igre: ments 
of 1932). But these efforts act with little sucess, nc 
Africa had to await’ the coming of the second imperialist war 


for its economic "recovery". 


How then, was it possible for these colonial areas to "throw 
off the imperialist yoke"?. ‘iwite simply, it has not been, 

as will be secn when the material basis of the "decolonisation 
of Africa" is grasped. ‘ 


In a situation where a world market exists, dominated by several 
advanced capitalist powers, (or by olocs of then), new nation 
states cannot go throuch ° morc or less independent evolution 
towards capitalism, as was once possible. In contrest to 
Britain, the USA, ‘Germony ctc., who industrialised faced with 
few competitors, ond 2° world wide open for conquest, backward 
states ‘today face alre-dy established competitors. To be- 
able to compete, they face the leip, not from the water wheel 
to the steam engine, but frou the water wheel to the nuclear 
reactor, and without the centurics-long casing in period of 
primitive accumulation that served as a springboard for the . 
existing capitalist powers. Of all the areas subjcct to the 
formal domination (1) of triumphint capitalism, this is most 
truce of black ifrica, which has a low level of native tech- 
nology, and’ Se daha Ure .dition of pale) wane es KohaAng C tin “eave 


Pr eitonet ty Seis Sd becomes a ptorte aes seach ea the 
real meaning of economic development is revealed as the planned 
Scheels tice of human misery. Only the prolctarian revolu- 
tion can fres these regions from the impasse they f1cé. 


FEOM INDEP"ND'NCE TO IMPASSE. 


The material basis of the supposedly progressive ond anti- 
imperialist movements in Africa sfter 1945, was undoubtedly 
the boom in the prices of raw materials and cash crops brought 
about by the imperialist war itself. This the longest “comn- 
odity boom" in history, lastcd till the end of the reconstr- 
uction period in the nid 1950's. ae boom was only possible 
becouse the imperialist powers were sacrificing all in» life 
or death struggle, and hence tin, rab! er, foodstuffs fetched 
astronomicel prices. hose who reise the absurd argument that 
the working class “benefit from the exploitation of the col- 
onial peoples", should realise thet such logic also mans that 
the coloniai people -s " benefitted from the massacre of the 
European workers in #orld war Two", That capitalism in «frica 
did "benefit" from the war is in no doubt, 


By "formal domination” we mcan-that an-arca, or mode of 
material production, though not actually itself pro- 
ducing the wage-labour capital relationship, neverthe- 
less has its potentixl for ction or-developacnt circum- 
scribe@, or dictated by capital vin the world market. 
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" (During World War Two), there was 9 greatly increased 
demand for the strategic raw materiels ifrica could 
supply, and the colonies suddenly became of immense 
“economic value..... 

Moreover, during the war and up to the 1950's, European 
industry was unable to supoly the African territories 
with all the manufactured capital and consumer goods 
their greatly increased purchasing power could buy. 
Many colonies were therefore able to build up substan— 
tial credit balances in Europe." (1). 


The credit balances built up on the basis of this ghoullish 
boom led to the emergence of nationalist sentiment anongst 

the European trained African elite, who themselves were excluded 
from the upper echelons: of colonial administrotion. They were 
able to mobilise the opinion of the petty bourgeois commodity 
producers behind then, especially in west 4frica, where this 
class was most developed, eg. the cocoa growers of the Gold 
Coast, now Ghana, where nationalism first emerged. (2). Add- 
itionally the greatly weakened place of Britain and france vig. 
& viz. the USA, which emerged from the war as the most powerful 
imperialism by far, favoured decolonisation; opinion in the 

US4 wanted the destruction of colonial and tarriff barricrs to 
\merican capital, to see if it could exploit thc area more 
efficiently than its predecessors. In the 50's and 40's, ‘Africa 
was decolonised, in a process 3s swift as the initial colonis- 
ation, and hardly any more bloody. From this time, \merican 
capital has been slowly penetreting black \fricec, though it is 
not a US colony to the extent of Latin America; the former 
colonial regimes retain the bulk of their economic interests, 
and have now saved themselves their former sdninistration 

costs into the bargain. 


The general belief of the new African ruling classes, was that 
the boom in raw material prices was permanent. funds raised 
from cash-crop production, or taxation of the mining companies, 
would be re-invested in the creation of an infra-structure and 
then an industrial economy. Actually, even while the good 
years lasted this was not the- case; from 1945-60, Africa act- 
ually became more monocultural. The expansion of cash crop 
production was expected to boost earnings, yet its main effect 
was to lower prices as supply excecded demand; this is the 
dilemma of the cash crop sector in Africa. Beyond a certain 
limit, production cannot be profitably expanded, as increased 
output fails to compensate for falling prices. In addition 
the turning over of subsistence land to cash crop production 
lead to a decline in the area under food production, lcexvding to 
the need to actually import food. The absurdity of decadent 
capitalism in Africa, is that despite thc fact that the vast 
majority of the land and people is given over to food produc- 
tion, Africa cannot feed itself. iccording to Fordhan, 


(1). Oliver and Fage Op. Cit p22).225. 

(2). Fixed prices piid to pe-sants actually robbed then of the 
bulk of increased commodity prices during the war. * form 
of forced saving, it benefitted Britsin till 195. 
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Over the whole of tropical .frica, betwevn two- 
thirds and three gqucrters of thc cultivated arca is 
still used for subsistence production." (1). 


-in Angola 80% of the population is still outside the money 
economy, in Ethiopia over 90%. In the reserves or tribal 

areas the old shifting agriculture is now impossible; it 

runs up against the boundaries of private property outside 

the tribal area, and internally population growth -Africa's 
population has almost doubled since 19i5- leads to over 
cropping/grazing and soil erosion. Lacking the capital or 
skills to improve the agriculture, the men are forced to take 
upseasonal or contract labour, often hundreds of miles away. 
The alternative is to drift townwards to swell the casually 
employed lumpénproletariat. The developnent of industry is so 
limited that it cannot possibly absorb the rural relative 
over-population; neither can this sector switch over to cash- 
cropping. Even could they overcome the prohlems of having no 
capital and the worst land, their additional produce would 
either remain unsold, or simply force down the general level of 
prices. Se es ee ee . 
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the expansion of” cash- TERMS OF TRADE, 1950-1971 
cropping after the war (1950 = 100) 

illustrates this. The 
decline in food prod- 
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uction, and need to pay 
for imports, led to 

the need to step up 

further cash-cropping. 

With monoculture comes | 
decreased fertility, 
liability to pest. damage - re 
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etc., leading to, the need oon 8 | 
to import fertilizers,and | é 
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pesticides. To pay for 

these?....more cash-crop tee 
exports. The dream of an 
unlimited boom that would 
fund industrial develop- 
ment was soon shattered. 
From the mid-50's, the 
terms of trade (see graph) 
began to move, at first i 
slowly and then stagger-. > 
ingly, against the new ! 
states,(not only in \frica). " 
Competition between producers,’ 
and the invention of synthetici 

row materials ended the period of high prices, vad the renewed 
ability of the industriol countrics to export minufsctured goods 
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soon eroded the: yearly balance of payments surpluses (generally 
fairly small), and.eventually exhausted the credit bolances 

built up during the war; by 1960 few African countries had a 
positive balance of payments. Very soon after independence, 

the African states were forced onto the circuit of intcemat- 
lonal borrowing, re-emphasising their continued domination by the 
advanged capitalist countries. At first the borrowing wes to 
fund ‘development programmes, then 2s things worsened to cover 
mounting balance of. payments defecits, and today borrowing is 
often to pay interest on previous defaultcd losns, 1s in the case 
Of Zaire. 


Kconomically, these states have shown a marked sinilarity in 
their development; -brief prosperity and limited growth thst: 
Slowly evaporated without producing overall eesnomic development. 
At..best the end result has been » patchwork infrastructure and 
stunted consumer gods industries. In Konyn, for cx nple, 
which, had a tradition of \isiin petty: capitalism and white ~ 
settler. capitalism, tarriff beriiers have nurtured the growth o 
fragile industries such 2s slsss, textiles snd vrocessed ‘food 
for the home market, with even some exported. t the other end 
of the scole is the "workers’ stote" of Somalis, which must 
have the world record for cconomic beckwerdness.; 60% of its 
exports sre live animols, herded by nomads. 


The vast majority of ifricon states renoin mono or duo cash crop- 
ping or metol extracting economics. dAsmbia, for example, earned 
96% of its foreign revenue from copper in 1968, and in the sane 
year Sierra Leone earned 60% fron dinmonds. Ghana the first 
independent state, and for long the most prosperous, still 

earns 55% of its export valuc from cocoa. In some west African 
states, for example, Gambia, not a single iten apart from nuts 

is exported, and: rubber from Liberia, diamonds from iAngola,’° 
coffee from Uganda could all be added to the list. 


In the overwhelming majority of cases, eapital developients 
Which have taken place in post-coloninl Africa, have been in 
the further development of extractive industrics by foreign 
capital. Manufacturing industry is thin on the ground, and 
tends to be sub-assembly for local markets of parts shipped 
out from Kurope and imerica-cg. the British Leyland truck 
plant in Nigeria. The dominance of foreign capital is also 
marked in the large-scale prestige type developuents like the 
‘kosombo dam in Ghann. Ghans raised half the capital by 
severe taxes on coco1 producers at the time of high prices, 
and borrowed half. The resulting project produces high grade 
alumina from U.S. bauxite which is shipped to production 
facilities in imerica. is to capital which is flowing into 
Africa, it is coming from areas wherc the rate cf profit is 
falling. 


Capital flows to »reas where it gets the highest return... .. 
Competition between capitals produces a rising orgenic com- 
position of capital, i.e. ratio of fixcd capital (mechines, 
materisls) to variable capital (labour powcr). This expresses 
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itself in crisis situations, as a fall in the rate of profit. (1) 
From the advanced areas some capital now moves to where it can 
obtain higher profits by securing cheap labour (i.é. paying 
labour power below its value). Rut only in certain circun- 
stances is cheap labour a factor which outweighs all others - 
otherwise the worlds productive capacity:.would be in Asi. or 
Africa. The factors which outweigh cheap labour are:lack of 

a local market, lick of infrastructure, lack of a suitable 
labour force, the heavy capital outlay necessary to begin 
production and additional transport costs to markets. 
Investment will only be attracted while the prospect of a 
higher rate of profit than elsewhere exists. Punitive taxes , 
and/or laws enforcing local investment of profits can never be 
very.severe. ‘ere they so, then once the excess profit aver 
what could be earned st home dissppeared, the capital would be 
repatriated. Nationalisation would simply mean that no nore 
investments would be forthconing. 


the case of Sekou Toure's Guinea illustrates this well. Once 
given independence from France, Toure carricd out a wave of 
nationalisations, and procecd:d to re-orient trade towards the 
Soviet bloc, it this time, however, the U.S.8.R. was little 
interested in ifrica, and Youre found Guinea paying for much 
needed Soviet imports in western currencies, so bullding up 
Russia's reserves! Soviet loans were not for the asking, 

and carried interest as did western ones, and there was no 
Soviet investment forthcoming. Now Guinea has returned nost 
of the statified companies to private hands, and has again 
opened its doors to foreign investment on easy terns. 


The sheer scale of capital developments today means that only 
foreign capital can’ develop in ifricas; and this will only be 
in the time honoured enclave manner, tied to the world market 
and leaving the ldcal economy lumpenised. Contrary to what 
many think (who imagine that parasitic state eriployecs or 
Subsistence perisants enter into its calculations) the organic 
composition of capital,(that is, foreign capital) is as high 
in Africa as it is anywhere: 


"On the basis of neoclassicnl cconomic theory, such 
conditions - low wages and high interest rates- should 
indicate a preference for relatively labour intensive 
industries. Yet, despite this, most industrics ore os 
capital intensive os in “urope.... heevy investment in 
‘technically sdvanced c pital goods (is) 2 prerequisite 
for economic use of cheap.@ Capital intensive xcthods 
of production (also) reduce the nced for (searce ond 
costly) supervisory labour by setting ainiaui standards 
for unskilled workers." (2). (@; insert "labour"). 

apital invested in production in “frica aust be of a con- 
position equsl to prevailing levels. To compete in the market 
any capitalist must be able to sell .t roughly the samc price 


(1) For 2 nore detailed analysis see "the Economics of 
Capitalist Decadence" in R.P.2. | 

(2) "Men and Machines in Africa" by G.Pfefferman in Finance and 
‘Development Vol.Xl1 No.l (larch 197) p.17°- emphasis added. 
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as his competitors. The higher the organic composition of 
capital, the cheaper the unit commodity produced. Capitals of 
low organic composition produc+ objects with a high value which 
must be sold at a lower price. If the difference between them 
LS orest, the low composition. capital will not even recover its 
production costs. 


Recently a minor version of the original post war commodity boom 
had given relief to certain states, Those black African states 
with oil reserves (notably Nigeria and Gabon) have benefitted 
from the rise in oil prices following the Middle Fast war in PAF it. 
once again only inter-imperielist confrontations con fund dev- 
elopment in the backward erens. Nigeria in particular has 
advanced on development programnes based on euphoric assumptions 
about the foreign exchange potential of its oil reserves, 
However, in real terms the price of oil has been falling for 
three years as value reasserts its domination over force as the 
arbitrer of capitalist market relations. Like others, Nigeria 
is learning that more than a little oil is needed to make 
accumulation run smoothly. In addition to a virtual absence of 
Skilled labour and to a chronic lack of infrastructure (the turn- 
around time for ships in Lagos harbour is an average of four 
months; once unloaded goods can take the same time time again 

to be delivered due to lack of transport facilities) Nigeria has 
been facing real declining income from her oil, as the prices - 
of manufactured goods rise sharply. And even this fragile 
‘growth’ can only last as long as the hiatus in the collapse of 
international’ capitalism. Further recession of the oil con- 
suming countries on even a minor scale could Wipe out Nigeria's 
trade surplus at a stroke. ind this is of course true of any 
country whose commodity is temporarily in high demand: 


"African countries live by the export of food and raw 
materials, in so far as their inhabitants are engaged im 
the money economy at all....Ai slight fall in industrial 
production in Europe can lead to a catastrophic fall in 
the income of an underdeveloped country." (1) : 


To summarise; the inability of the black African states to develop 
economically is effect and cause of their inability to convert: 
their population from pre-capitalist forms of economy into wage- 
labourers. Without » working class there is no surplus-value, 

and without this no accumuletion. The domination of the advanced 
capitalist powers in the world morket expresses itself in ‘\frica 
by the economically enforced exclusion of the majority of the 
population from this mrket. were any empiricsl evidence needed 
to refute Luxemburgist economics, ‘\frica provides volumes. Here 
are hundreds’ of millions of human beings in pre-capitalist forms 
of economic existence, and capitalism is unable to integrate then. 
the historic crisis caniot be caused by exhaustion of pre-capit- 
alist areas, on.the contrary, this crisis is the rcason why they 
cannot be exhausted. (2). . | 


(1) Fordham, Op. Cit p 80-1...” eM Se! ete | 
(2) For an example of the squared circles of Luxenburgism, see 
angola, Sthiopiasinter-imperirlist struggle in Africa (ICC). 


39.6 
POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS SINCE INDEPENDENCE. 


The bulk of newly independent states initially set. up caricatures 
of the colonial powers’ parliamentary systems, often down to 
copying the minutia of the ceremony and regalia. Political 
parties emerged, overwhelmingly based on tribal loyalties, and 
proceeded to fight for control of the state and the spoils of 
office, by means of their captive voting fodder - as was the 

case in Ghana, Nigeria, the Congo. Such a system worked 
reasonably well till the spoils began to dwindle, and state débts 
and bilance of payments deficits began to mount. ‘Then the cry 
was raised against corruption and mismanagement by that strata 
Which could try and project itself as the neutral, non-tribal 
personification of the ‘nation’ - the army. The effects of the 
end of the commodity boom c»n be sumned up in two words; 

military rule. 


One by one in the 1960's, the new states fell to military 
rule, the abolition of tribal parties, and the institution of 
one-party states. In Ghana for example, the overthrow of 
Nkruhmah co-incided virtuilly to the day that cocoa prices hit 
their lowest level ever (February 1964). | 


Under military rule efforts have been made to curb wasteful 
corruption, to discipline the population (e.g. outlawing 
strikes) and enforce lower living standards, and institute 

more draconian economic ‘planning’. idditionally, help has 
been sought from imperialist backers to build up the only 
section of the economy for which unlimited credit is available — 
armaments. This has the advantage of tying the military state 
to the parent imperialism by means of debt, necd for advisers, 
Spare parts etc. In many states the army is the only instit- 
ution which functions at all effectively. This builds up 
naturally provided fuel which can burst into flsne at the 
slightest increase in tension in any area of ifrica. It would 
be depressing to survey all the outbursts of imperialist 
warfare in \frica since ‘liberation’, and we will content 
ourselves with looking at three of the most important; the 
Clvil war in the Congo, thit in Nigeria and the brewing 
struggle in the horn of ‘frica., The paradigmatic case of 
‘ngola we have dealt with at some length elsewhere. (1). 


No-one should idealise pre-colonicl ifrica. Jars were endemic 
to that society . But the devastations of modern inechsanised 
warfare in an area where ‘civil society’ is still subordinated 
to tribal loyalties are far worse then pre-colonial warfare. 
The Belgian Congo was typical of the absurdities of 
cOlonialism; comprising the drainage area of the river of that 
name, it cut across tribal divisions and economic regions. 
Mainly it had been developed as a mining base for Union 
Miniere. when independence was granted a pro- soviet regime 
under Lumumba came to power, and Union iiniere financed 


(1) Sce "Angola; natural paradise, capitalist inferno" in 
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a secessionist movemcnt in the Katanga province where 50% of 

the wealth and 17 of the population were, hoping to leave the 
rest (mainly jungle) to the Kremlin. ‘The development of the 

new Benguala railway allowed Union Miniere to by-pass the Congo 
River, the traditional route for the export of copper. 
Lumumba was murdered, and after months of tribal warfare, the 
U.N. restored an uneasy.péace, and ended the secession. A 

series of military coups followed, the last of which’ brought 
Zaire (as it now is) under Mobutu, firmly into the \mericam camp. 


But the Congo was dwarfed by events in Nigeria seven years 
later. Here the federation built up out of tribal units fell 
apart after pogroms of the Ibo people of the east by the 
dominant northern Hausa tribes. The oil-rich eastern pert 

where the Ibos live seceded as 1n independent state (Biafra), 
and in the civil war which followed hundreds of thousands of 
Biafrans were killed or dicd of starvation. Russia, with its 
policy of backing winners to g-in influence, supported the 
Nigerian regime agoinst Bisfra, hoping to get sir bascs and 
trade agreements out of this; only.the latter actually msterial- 
ised. britain, which hed aassive investments in Nigeria, g2ve 
military support to the Nigerian government in order to bring 
the secession to an end (and incidently to reap profits on 

arms supplies). Thus were the £600 million of Unilever and 

B.P. in the area protected. France supplied arms to the Blafrans, 
which extended. the war to the profit of French arms interests. 
iS in the Congo, the civil war in Nigeria could only be fought 
Since the local participants had been armed to the teeth by the 
capitalist powers who extcnded liberal credit tcrms to black 
African rulers in return for investment and trade agrcenents. 


It seems that the next explosion in the continent will take 
place -in its’ least known corner, the north cast. astride the 
sea route from Europe to the cast down the Rcd Sea, this is a 
strategically vital area, which must rank as one of the nost 
backward in the world. Here the imperialist kalaidescope has 
produced some weird alignments. On the one hand we have 
Ethiopia, undergoing its 'socialist' revolution aftcr the over- 
throw of Heile Selassie in 197), courtesy of the Lthiopian army, 
armed and backed by the U.3... Overthrowing the impcrial caste. 
and the corrupt Coptic Church, the army -his mide frantic cfforts 
at modernisation. (1), which hive all failed and the country is 
being kept from collapse by that well knewn lover of socirlist 
revolutions, American imperialism. In return this his a 
friendly regime, which controls * vitsl strip of the Red Sea 
trade route, across from S:udi- Arabia, another 7.8. ally, thus 
giving it safe control of the ~rea. Or so it scemed until 
recently. 


But the ruling: "secielist” Dergue, 2s now foccd with a secess- 
ionist movement in. Eritrea, the region s Red sea coastline. 
Here the Eritrean Liberation front (E.L.F.), which is pro- 


This included the time-honoured "socialist" aéthods of 
outlawing strikes and firing on workers gatherings. 
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Moscow, and supported by the neighbouring “workers' state" 
of Somalia. Somalia has been armed to the teeth by the © 
Soviet Union (in return for which ‘2 naval base at lMoga- 
dishu has been rented to the Sovict Fleet) and as well as 
supporting the. E.L.f., has laid clain to parts of lithiopia and 
northern Kenya, to both of which the USi has recently been 
‘rushing arms. Should the E.L.F. succeed, the US\ would have 
little further interest in "socialist" Ethiopia, and in 
anticipating Eritrean independence, has becn arming 2 rival, 
royalist liberation front in the province, at the same time 
aS building up the Ethiopian ‘rmy which it is fighting! 


Whether the tensions building up in this area lead to a 

major outbreak of war, ultimstely depends on the interests of 
the arms dealers, the USA and USSR. At the moment the for-. 
mer favours international stabilisation and the use of its 
greater economic power to combot its imperialist rival. The 
pulling of Egypt out of the Russian block is an example of 
the kind of competition with Russia America now favours. 
Russia is no match for America economically; militarily however 
both are about on a par. Therefore, Russia favours 

Situations of destabilisation and conflict, which it hopes can 
develop to its advantage without leading to a major war. 

thus kussia wants to repeat .ingola in the horn of ifrica, the 
US1 to pull off another Egypt. 


Other powers are involved in Africa to the extent allowed 

by the major inperialisms; this is true of Britain and France, 
and no less so of China. China's sole sucessful venture in 
ifrica is the building of the Tanzam railway and arming of the 
Tanzanian armed forces, a "prestige" project, designed to 
achieve this aim and not as a serious prelude to involvement 

in Africa. Over ifrica as a whole, Chinese intervention is 
only slightly greater than that of Oxfam. Attempts to supp- 
ort independert forces, such 2s UNITi in ingola, failed, and 
have given way to becoming the teil of the American imperialist 
"running dog", and support for the latters bloc with South 
Africa. The future of ifrica will be decided in Moscow and 
Washington, not in Pekin or Pretoria; this was revealed in 

the recent ingolan civil war, when the states of the Organiz-— 
ation of ‘frican Unity split 50-50 in their allegiance-according 
to which of the major imperialisms they were economically 

tied. 


THE AFRICAN WORKING CL’.SS 


Outside of South Africa ( see: below ), Africa is the lcast 
industrialised and proletarianised part of the globe, far 
behind Latin America and even Asia. Wage carners are a small 
minority of the population, and the bulk of these are in 
S6rvicé Sectors, OF in the DrsLtle state bureaticracy. 
Actual productive workers, that is plantation, industrial 

and transport workers, arc certainly no more than 2% of the 
population between the Sahara and Republic of South Africa. 
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All wage-earners constituted the following proportions of the 
population in certain west African states in 1957; Ghana, 5% 
Nigeria ld Senegal, 2.4%.- Since then, though the numbers 

have grown absolutely, due to increased rural population, they 
have almost certainly fallen in relative terms. ‘'o the above 
figures must be added the "semi-proletarian elenents", the rural 
poor who take up short term contract labour, and the casual 
labour of the semi-lumpenised urban floating population. 


Small as its is, the African working class is the only de-tribal- 
ised element in African society. Highly concentrated in key 
industries and small areas, a herdeditary proletariat is beginn- 
ing to emerge in the extractive industries, plantations and 
"prestige" developments. Due to this concentration, the African 
working class has been able to advance its living standards 
beyond those of the peasantry, through use of its economic 
muscle. Not surprisingly, the workers have found themselves on 
these occasions face to face with the nationalist pourgeoisie 
and the Army, and been subject to propaganda about the ‘unpat- 
riotic' nature of its struggles. 


Stunning, considering the poverty of the African working class (1) 
the theme, constantly occurrs in African writing of the workers 
as a privileged elite which is throttling the nation. Army, 
leftist politicans and their liberal] hangers-on be.t this part- 
icular drum with gusto. According to Franz Fanon, one time 
leftist guru, 


" The workers are in fact the most favoured section of 
the population, and represent the most confortably off 
section of the people. ‘ny movement starting off to 
fight for the bettering of the living conditions of the 
dockers or workmen (would) run the risk of provoking 
the hostility of.the disinherited rural people.® (2) 


This theme has beén echoed by every self-proclaimed “marxist" 
leader in black Africa, from Senghor in Senegal to sekou Toure 
in Guinea. After strikes in Kenya in the early 1960's, Tom 
Mboya proclaimed, “If the right to strike is abused, it will 

be removed. The government cannot see the country held to rans- 
om and do nothing about it." 


But the \frican workers do not bese their actions on the speeches 
of nationalist politicians, but on their own perceived life- 
needs. thus, despite the "Marxism" of the new M.P.L.A. rulers 
in Angola, a wave of strikes have broken out there amongst 
transport and other workers; predictably, they have been den- 
ounced as “counterrevolutionary" (3). 


» In 1961, the Nigerian Coinmission on Wages estimated that 
minimum subsistence required a wage cf £16 a month; the 
average wage at that time was 50% of that. 

(2) Qu. in Ion Davies African Trades Unions(1964) plX (Penguin). 

(3) For a full analysis of the liberation of ingola, see the 


2 
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text in Workers Voice 17, "Angola" (15p inc post). 
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These struggles are only the latest chapter in a long series of 
battles undertaken by the African workers. Just after WeWed, 
cost of living increases in Nigeria led the unions to call for 
a general strike, called off when British troops mobilised. 
Nevertheless, 30,000 workers came out in the first mass strike 
in Africa (outside South Africa), and this was followed hy a 
rash of protest strikes in 1949, after troops had fired on 
strikers at Enugu colliery. Later in the mid 1960's , hundreds 
of thousands struck in Nigeria for wage increases and tax re- 
ductions. But in this movement the workers were submerged in. 
the masses of petty bourgeoisie who also "struck", and never 
escaped the frontist policies of the pro-lioscow trades union 
leaders. | 7 


Another important struggle was. that of the dockers and railway- 
men in Takoradi in 1961, in Ghana. At this time Nkrumah was 
still in the saddle and leading Ghana to socialism, Chinese 
style. The strike was denounced by the ruling Convention 
People's Party and the state run unions, and faced also the 

use of the Army and marti2l law, which finally broke the strike. 
Nkrumah himself denounced the strikers as "rats", and his 

union leader John Tettegah stated, 


"In a socialist Ghana, the distribution of the national 
income is no longer the chance outcome of a chaotic 
struggle between the classes. Rather it is based on 
sclentific decisions regarding increases in the util- 
isation of. the nations wealthi'" (1). 


By 1961, real wages in’Ghana were lower than they had been in 
1939; so much for sclerntifie "socialism". In addition to 
these high points of class struggle mentioned above, there 
have been strikes among copper ininers in Zamhia, railwaymen in 
the Sudan, plantation workers in Mozambique, and in Kenya's 
protected consumer industries. 


Black Africa reveals many features of decadent capitalism in 
sharp relief, and this is especially true of the trades unions. 
The chronic backwardness of the cconomy over Africa demands the 
strictest centralisation and state directed efiorts at accun— 
ulation (which often turn out to be dissacumulation ). With- 
in this framework there is less and less room for the pretence 
of bourgeois democracy, and military rule is its most suitahle 
political form. Rut there has never been any room in Africa 
for the pretence of free trades unions, even on the westers. 
model. Most of the trades unions were formed as arms of the 
black nationalist parties in the independence struggles, and 
today they are either simply abolished, as in many military 
stetes, or solely function ss 2 department of state. In 
Guinea and Senegel for example, union membership is compulsory, 
dues deducted at source, and the right to strike severely 
curtailed, as it is everywhere. ‘he aims of African trades 
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unions, as seen by a big white liveral, are as follows, 


" The new national -unions are government agencies, no 
longer concerned with making bargains over wagés, but 
‘instéad expected to increase productivity maintain © 
labour discipline, and help workers newly. arrived 
from rural areas to ages to the problems of town 
ite." G1) 


It may be objected that South Africa is an exception to this. 
Tere, admittedly, the white workers unions have long been. 
nothing other than the industrial policemen of cepitalism, 
but unions for black workers are not allowed, still less int- 
egrated into the state. In the early 1920's "the Industria] 
and Commercial workers' Union of Klemens Kadalie organized 
mass strikes of black workers, eg. 40,000 in 1920, but since 
then black workers unions heve becn suppressed. ut already, 
many employers negotiste unofficislly with the olack unions, 
and given the coming to power of 2 black ruling class, ora 
more liberal white one, the "exclusion". of the unions from 
the state would swiftly end. Indeed, the violent outbursts 
of the black proletariat are deplored by the underground 
unions, who regard them as a revrettable cost of the lack of. 
real unions which would discipline the labour force into 
sensible industrial relations, 


In South Africa are concentrated the bulk of Africa's prol- 
etariat, about 2,000,000 productive workers with a long hist- 
ory of class struggle. ‘Cloarly, in sa erie ae uvheaval, 
it is vital that the African proletariat is shown the way 
ahead by its most concentiated « ad combatire clenent in 
South Africa. “But before we deal with the issues facing the 
South African workers, the estan of the actus 1 industrial 
development of South Africa has to be explaincd ? 


SOUTH AFRICAN CAPIT*LISE AND THE WORLD CROSIS, 

Thé Kepublic is an economic giant in \frican terns, ee ae 
for over three-quarters of the continents industrial out pu 
Though, to get things in perspective, the G.N.P. of South 
Africa is only 15% of that of Britain, itself herdly a shining 
advert for capitalism. Fant-sies about South Africa as a 
powerful independer.t imperislism, »re as ludicrous as sec- 
ing it as being immune from the ecomomic crisis. 


The main feature of South Africa, is that it is a state which 
hed developed its ties with the world market long before 1900. 
Indeed, from its early colonisation by the Dutch, when it 
was an outpost on the route to India, it was a commercial 
colony. Colonised by farmers, lind was early a commodity, 


(1). Ken Post New states of west Africa p 80. (Penguin) 
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South Africa also sits on the largest mineral belt in the world. 
The early economic development of the area was based over- 
whelmingly on raw material production, and of that the bulk was 
precious metals and diamonds. gain, the later was mainly 
composed of the "universal commodity" gold. Unlike other 
commodities, gold is generally immune fron direct competition. 
South Africa, then provided metals for the majority of the > 
world's mints; the exchangé earned from this has meant a steady 
commodity boom, around which the booms and sluinps of the 

other commodities occurred. Incidentally, the Republic also 
benefitted hugely from the First and especially the second 
world War when all its mineral and natural resources became 

for a period "as good as gold". 


The subsequent industrialisation of the Republic has come from 
two sources. On the one hand the revenue procured by the state 
from the mineral sales has led to state-directed build up of 
industry; steel(1I.$.C.0.R.), railways, utilities have been 
developed by state capitalist measures: 


"the Iron and Steel Corporation (1.5.C.0.R.), 

together: with the whole range of state sponsored 
enterprises which followed in the years to cone, laid 

the basis of industriel capitalism in South Africa... 

the Netionalists strengthened and widened the protective 
measures designed to foster the country's industrial 
development. Import quotas, customs tarriffs, subsidies., 
rebates.....followed hard on their political ascendency.. 
Today just over 50: of gross domestic fixed investment — 
is sponsored by the capitalist state through public 
authorities and corporations." (1). 


The other factor was the inflow of foreign capital into an area 
with commodity relations, a market and a readily built infra- 
structure, after the Second World war; this now mainly, as 
opposed to in the past, went into productive industry, driven 
by the lowering rate of profit at hone to utilise low cost 
African labour. Generally this is only 25-30% as costly as 
average rates in Europe and the U.s.A. Between 1956 and 1970 
foreign direct investment more than douhled, and the bulk of 
this went into manufacturing. Unlike ir the icst of Arrica, 
these developments have led to a more all-round development 

of capitalism; agriculture, transport, and manufacturing based 
on native coal and stcel production. In these industries are 
concentrated the bulk of the black South African workexs: 

more and more the lower paid mines employ migrant workers from 
outside the Republic. 


(Ll) "South African Capitalism; neo-Ricardianism or 'inrxism?" by 
- “Michael Williams in Bulletin of the Conference of Socislist 
Economists. Vol.1V No.1, sebruary 1975. (pages ll, 12, 45 - 
the last is footnote 16). ‘his article is > useful 
‘analysis of the economic developnent of south Africa despite 
the author's domination by leftist font>sies. u.g. he 
expects Mozambique to withcarew migrent lsbour from south 
Africa's mines and bring it to its knees. 
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South Africa's present position emphasises the HnOint wo have 

been making throughout this article; once capitalisin has est- 
ablished its domination over the globe, we cannot simply explain 
the events in any particular area by 'autononous' factors. South 
Africa is caught up in the present world economic crisis and 
struggles between the super powers. ° 


Korsch said that all contradictions to Marxism are resolved once 
they become specific; this is patently so with the boom that 
occurred in South Africa, while the rest of the world sank 
deeper into the economic crisis after 1970. 


To some extent the boom of 1970-75 was due to continued capital 
inflows seeking 2 higher rate of profit, but it was auch more 

due to the hovec wreaked in the intern»tionel money market by the 
differing fstes of the verious capitals, which expressed the 

need for the end of the fixed exchange rates established after 
the Second world war. ‘The unrelenting chaos in money sarkets 

in these years, itself a product of tne crisis, led to the 
creation of a new ‘unofficial’ gold staadard, as investors 

rushed to exchange falling or dubious currencies for gold, as a 
sure store of value which would be imaune from catastrophic falls. 
For a while the dollar, as the international index of currency 
values, was replaced in the chaos by gold, and the rocketing of 
the gold price allowed the Republic to push ahead with ambitious 
development programmes, and also to equip itself with one of 

the most advanced military forces in the world, courtesy of 
American imperialism. 


But due to the soaring costs of imports and arnanents, the 
development plans were scaled down, and recent devclonments have 
put them sharply into reverse, U.S. capital as the dominant 
world capital, forced down the price of gold, by weans cf gold 
auctions by the U.S. dominated International Monetary “und. 
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In real terms (i.e. taking account of inflation) the value of 
gold has fallen to little more than 1970 levels, and the position 
of the dollar as the international currency is being reasserted. 


The U.S. also adopted this strategy to pressurise the South 
African ruling class into line with the policy needs of U.S. 
imperialism in southern Africa. Since the M.P.L.A. victory in 
Angola the U.S. has been seeking accommodations with black 
nationalism. This has led to the isolation of the Smith regime 
in Rhodesia and pressure from the U.S. for liberalisation in 
South Africa itself. But the economic crisis and changed. 
interests of American imperialism, have forced the South — 
African bourgeoisie into a political impasse. As we said 
elsewhere: 


"The seemingly logical option of ‘liberalisation’ is in 
fact closed to the South “frican rulers. Those in South. - 
Africa's white population who support such a policy as is 
favoured by the U.S. and industrial capitalism (which, if 
not state-owned like the steelworks, is mainly inter- 

~national) are the English speaking minority, who could not 
gain control of the state. This is the reserve of the 
Afrikaaners, and it is precisely the Afrikaans capitalist. - 
whose material basis is apartheid, since they are the 
agricultural and mining interests, who can function quite 
well with cheap, unskilled black labour...Indeed, sections 
of the Afrikaans capitalists have been calling for quite 
the opposite, for an intensification of apartheid, and — 
pushing on with the policy of the creation of the Bantu- 
stans. These are African homelands, created on the worst 
land, in which every South African black must take out 
Gitizenship.... such repressive policies can only lead in 

the end to an erosion of South Africa's industrial base, 

-and leave it as a mining and agricultural country... 

The most likely course that the South African bourgeoisie 
Will follow, will be to adopt a few window dressing 
measures.... and at the same time to strengthen their 

- system of physical repression. With a foot in both camps, 
they will try to 'sit it out', in the hope that an | 
e€eonomic recovery will be forthcoming... As long as U,S. 

“support is forthcoming, South Africa will survive, 
'freezing' its social relations. If "black liberation" 
comes to South Africa, it will be courtesy of ‘merican 
imperialism." (1). : 


THE FUTURE. 


By way of conclusion, it is necessary to look at the perspectives 
for black Africa and its population in the coming years. 
Everything depends on what happens in the heartlands of capital - 
ism in twoways. Firstly, the economies of the African states 


"South ifrica" in workers Voice 20. (Pages 8,9) 
Copies still available from group address. 
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- are appendages of the advanced countries’, and whether they 
slide further into decay, or manage to arrest this slide, depends 
om the decisions taken by the advanced countries (while they 

re have room to manoeuvre, given the relative immaturity of 
the crisis). Secondly, what happens in the continent’ will 

depend on the military and political aims and interests of the 
super powers, as. they manoeuvre for advantage against each other. 
The further slide into recession of the advanced states will 
erode the margin of survival of the black African countries, and 
se to viol perenne seeking political and economic re- 

| nment ; q cyl > midi 3 
machine, éither et ee Rihiopia, pees 
severing of the machine along tribal lines, as in Nigeria in 1967. 
For the population of these areas for many years to come it will 
be ‘business as usual’ - that is, stagnation, misery and 
massacre. Such cynicism is unavoidable; as Marx said, the 
cynicism does not lie in the words, but in the facts which 

they describe. Pay, 7 


For the African working class in particular, the future holds no 
exceptions to this bleak picture, at least in the short term. 
Fantasies about these states being the ‘weak links’ in world 
capitalism, and the possibility of isolated proletarian bastions 
emerging in them must be rejected. Any movement of the tiny 
working class, that did escape the bound of tribalism, nationalism 
and racialism would be imuediately isolated and treated to 

brutal repression, against which the workers would be powerless. 
Only when their military rulers have no unlimited flow of weapons 
at their disposal, could any uprising be a success. This ’can 
only be the case when the supplies from the capitalist metro- 
poles are interrupted, that is when they themselves are facing 2 
revolutionary situation. But it is not just 1 technical question; 
due to the isolation of the African working class and the dead 
weight of the non-proletarian ideologies which weigh on it, we 
can only expect positive developments in the continent when the 
workers in the advanced countries have taken the revolutionary 
road, and given 2 clear lead. Then the perspective that could 
open up is of advances for the social revolution within these 
enclaves that will serve-es toeholds for the transformtion of 
areas like black Africa into the world comunity of freely 8 
associated producers, when the material resources of the rea 
play their full role in the. sctisf-ction of hunsnities' moterial 
needs, including those of the oresent “wretched of ‘the earth". 
For this reason the. working class of Africa, small though it is, 
will have enormous tasks to fulfil in the future. 


Faced with the spate of national and jnter-imperialist wars in 
the continent, the attitude of the \frican workers must be that, 
though they cannot prevent them, they can never support them, and 
must continue fighting on their own class interests until such 
time as they can link up with a developing world socialist rev- 
olution. National liberation has nothing to offer but draconian 
exploitation and a continually falling standard of living, in 
return for exploitation by a ruling class of a similar.colour of 
skin, who themselves become the brokers of the major imperialisms. 
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